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Notes on the August Craft Horizons 


5 a MONTH we present four articles of real im- 
portance, from four points of view, which com- 
pose into a well rounded and detailed picture of the 
actual opportunities open to craftsmen today and in 
the future. Mr. Leslie Cheek, Editor of The Archi- 
tectural Forum, speaks for the architect who needs 
and demands certain things from the craftsman. 

Mrs. Paul Moore in her delightful, informal article, 
speaks for the homeowner, that often forgotten man 
or woman in these days of specialists. Mrs. Moore’s 
own home reflects her tastes and discrimination. A 
daughter of the late Mark Hanna, her interests are 
varied and wide as her many civic activities reveal; 
but Art and the cause of the artist have always been 
close to her heart. 

Mrs. Dorothy Draper needs no introduction to our 
readers. She speaks with authority as one of the lead- 
ing decorators of our time, and her advice to crafts- 
men is both practical and inspiring. 

In Marketing for Craftsmen, Mrs. Frances Wright 
Caroe speaks from intensive knowledge of the sub- 
ject. As Executive Director of America House from 
its inception in 1939, she has had an unequalled op- 
portunity to study markets in relation to craftsmen 
and can now well be considered an authority on the 
HOW, WHERE, WHEN and WHAT of marketing 
handmade articles. 


Our cover introduces you to Nimabak, who (in 
case you do not know his race) is an Afghan hound. 
This delightful piece of ceramic sculpture by Mar- 
jorie Evans Goslee received a Special Award and the 
Rorimer Brooks’ Memorial Prize in the May Show of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

We must humbly confess a serious error in spelling 
(and proof reading) in the May Crart Horizons, 
and we offer Mary Louise Womer (Mrs. John 
Womer) author of the most interesting article Amer- 
ica’s Last Frontier, our sincere apologies for the mis- 
takes in the spelling of her name. 

We regret deeply to announce the resignation of 
Mr. William Brigham as Editor of The Metalworker 
Suggests. Mr. Brigham has brought us material of 
great interest and value, and has shared with readers 
of Crart Horizons his knowledge of the art of work- 
ing in metals and of Design in theory and practice. 
He will be greatly missed. 

Delvings in Design changes its character with this 
issue. For some time to come, this department will 
be represented by articles touching on various aspects 
of Design. Under our new policy, we present Miss 
Dewees Cochran’s article on Design Teaching for 
Craftsmen. Miss Cochran has been for the past year 
Design Director at the School for American 
Craftsmen. 








Chinese Oil Lamp of the T'ang Dynasty. From the collection of Maude Rex Allen. 





THE EDITOR SPEAKS 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM'S GOOD NEWS 


Francis Henry Taylor, Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art announces the Museum will hold an 
exhibition of the present day Hand Arts of the United 
States in 1947. 

This is indeed an outstanding piece of news and one 
well calculated to fire the craftsmen of America with 
zeal and enthusiasm for their chosen careers. It is the 
acknowledgment, long awaited, that the leading au- 
thorities and institutions of our land recognize the 


CRAFT HORIZONS OUT 


CraFt Horizons was first published in 1941 as a 
means of informing the members of the affiliated 
groups of the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative 
Council of each others’ activities. It came to the mem- 
bers as a free service. Illustrations were not dreamed 
of; neither were articles of importance; nor our various 
features; nor our present ever-growing list of sub- 
scribers. These have come about, almost of their own 
volition, in answer to the unquestioned demand of 
those interested in craftsmanship for a magazine de- 
voted to every aspect of the Hand Arts. 

In meeting this demand, our editorial policy has 
consistently led us towards expansion, for only in this 
way could we bring to our readers ever-widening hori- 
zons of a creative and practical nature. Our plans for 
the future include a continually enlarging and more 
professional development of our magazine. For in- 
stance, our Christmas number will bring our readers 
the first of a number of color plates to appear in 
Crart Horizons. These will be continued from time 
to time. Ultimately we hope for one or more in every 
issue. Special features will be added as occasion arises. 

Our policy of growth and expansion can be con- 
tinued provided we are given the necessary sinews of 
war by our subscribers. In other words, we consider 
Crart Horizons no longer a child, but grown up and 
ready to take a man’s place in the world and to 


role craftsmen play in the world of Art. It is also evi- 
dence of the forward looking policies of the Metro- 
politan Museum, which is rapidly changing from a 
repository of the arts of by-gone days to one of the 
great and active teaching institutions of the present. 
CRAFT Horizons will carry full details of the exhibi- 
tion in the November issue. It is honored to have been 
allowed to bring to the craftsmen of America this ad- 
vance announcement of such an important event. 


GROWS ITS BUTTONS 


command a man’s wage. 

This fact was recognized first by the directors of 
the Cooperative Council and then by its stockholders 
at their annual meeting when they unanimously au- 
thorized the Editorial Board to announce the follow- 
ing changes in the subscription rate of CRAFT 
HORIZONS: 

All subscriptions for non-members of Af- 
filiated Groups will be $2 on or after Sep- 
tember ist, 1946. 

All members of Affiliated Groups will be 
asked to subscribe, but will be given a special 
subscription rate of $1 a year and a year's 
grace in which to effect the transition from 
a free basis to a paying one. 

We trust our readers will understand the reasons 
for this increase in price, brought about as it is by 
rising costs, the determination to give the best possi- 
ble in articles and illustrations, and the fact that 
CraFt Horizons is now a full-fledged magazine rather 
than a mere group organ. We are confident that the 
continued growth of our subscription lists will reflect 
our readers’ approval of this change. 

The consequences of such growth will be to make 
our magazine of greater value to readers, contributors 
and advertisers alike. With this thought in mind, we 
look forward to the future with confidence. 




















Architecture and the Crafts 


by LESLIE CHEEK 


Editor, The Architectural Forum 


_ THE CATHEDRALS of Gothic France ex- 
pressed perhaps the greatest artistic unity ever 
created in the western world, the designing crafts- 
men were sO numerous, so taken for granted, that 
little record was kept of their names. Though some 
general plan must have been agreed upon and super- 
vised by a master builder, the various crafts appar- 
ently functioned together with an understanding im- 
possible for us to imagine today. Masons, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, glass workers, and the many others 
worked side by side with an anonymous joy in their 
mutual creation, each group given the opportunity to 
design as well as execute its respective portion of the 
cathedral. 

To turn from this picture of a great building un- 
der construction in mediaeval France to a similar 
scene in contemporary America is to find, of course, 
a startling contrast. Beyond the changes in materials 
and techniques that seven centuries inevitably would 
entail, is the change in the source of creative design. 
Today, no mason, carpenter, smith or glazier is ever 
called upon to design what he executes. His boring 
job is but to put in the minimum hours at the maxi- 
mum pay to carry out the creative ideas of some 
architect. And the architect, quite often, never visits 
the building he has designed until it is completed. On 
the one hand, we have designers who never have the 
pleasure of executing their designs directly; and on 
the other, craftsmen of a very low level who have no 
interest whatever in the designs they are executing. 

Rather than deploring this disintegration of me- 
diaeval craft-building, it seems to me, we should 
welcome it as an important step in the long and pain- 
ful transition from an essentially hand-made to an 
essentially machine-made society—as a move out of 
the confusion of the Industrial Revolution toward a 
clearer organization of our contemporary world. To- 
day we see that all the revivals of past architectural 
styles did not create harmony in a landscape across 
which the steam locomotive was beginning to puff in 
the 1830’s and 40’s. We see that the intermixing of 
historic styles with themselves and with machine- 
made ornament was no better solution in the 60's 
and 70’s. And we have but to look about us today 
to see that Eclecticism-Gothic for colleges, Roman 
for banks, Spanish for theatres, Colonial for homes, 
etc.—has not produced an honest, harmonious set- 
ting for 20th century living. In architecture we have, 
indeed, tried all the formulas of turning backward, 
and all of them have failed. 

In the crafts, during this same dismal period of 
the Industrial Revolution, a similar experience took 
place. As architecture went down each of its blind 
alleys, so did the accompanying crafts, producing 
accessories as vacant as the buildings they embel- 
lished. In the 1850’s William Morris perceived the 
declining process, and set up his spirited but hope- 
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less opposition to the inevitable march of the ma 
chines, his leadership endowing the whole craft move 
ment with a kind of unrealistic prettiness it has no 
been able to live down even to the present day. Now 
however, by far the greater number of able craftsme 
must realize that their hope lies in facing the futur 
courageously and intelligently, not in retreating fron 
it. 

An important start toward this clearer future ha 
been made in what is called “modern” architecture 
Though regarded by many citizens, and practised bj 
some architects, as but another of the Eclectic 
“styles,” the movement is, in truth, a return to basi 
honesty in building. The meaning of such architec. 
tural “honesty” in our contemporary society is be 
coming increasingly and encouragingly clearer. In 
the last two decades we have tried and gradually 
discarded many of the more extreme proposals of the 
revolutionary International Style, with its obligatory 
flat roofs, crisp wall surfaces, corner windows and 
bare interiors. We have come to realize that climate, 
materials and people are primary values in all archi- 
tecture—that some roofs ought to be sloped, that 
some walls are better rough, that there can be too 
many windows, that interiors must have charm. 
More and more architects in America today are 
producing buildings that are truly “contemporary,” 
truly honest attempts to create pleasing and efficient 
shelter while using the full array of modern materials 
and methods. 

It is the success of this rising group of architects 
that should bring courage to contemporary designer- 
craftsmen. Such architects can and do admire good 
design and fine craftsmanship in any medium. Such 
architects realize that today’s building cannot be all 





Ultra simplified room in the home of Robert Trask 
Cox, California, might be fertile field for designer- 
craftsman collaboration. Photo Fred R. Dapprich. 
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smooth efficiency and still have human scale and 
interest. Such architects desire the cooperation of 
other designers in creating the individual details and 
accessories that have always gone into a handsome 
structure; and that mass manufacturing cannot 
afford to undertake. 

But many architects are disappointed in their de- 
sire to carry out such cooperative schemes. Usually 
the architects literally do not know of the existence 
of any designer craftsmen in their region. In other 
cases, where a designer craftsman has been consulted, 
he may have proven inefficient—either in understand- 
ing and in appropriately elaborating the architect’s 
general concept, in turning out poor designs and 
workmanship, in irresponsible failure to meet dimen- 
sions and completion dates, or in asking prices be- 
yond the value of the work entailed. 

The answer to this situation is one that many arti- 
cles in CRAFT Horizons have repeated in many issues. 
First, through training and experience the designer 
craftsman must be able to turn out a good product— 
excellent in design and workmanship, suitable for 
the intended use, properly priced and promptly ex- 
ecuted. Second, he and his products must be known 
to the architects in the region. This can usually be 
accomplished by well-run craft associations. Where 
there are no active craft guilds, there is no law to 
prevent a designer craftsman from making friendly 
calls on the architects whose work he admires. 

It seems likely that such individual architects will 
continue to do a major portion of all building for a 
good time to come. Most of the prefabrication of the 
immediate future will probably be in the form of 
standardized module building parts which architects 
can arrange according to site and use, with countless 
variations and opportunities for the introduction of 
personal touches contributed by local designer 





A carved wood relief adds richness and warmth to a 
room in the home of David E. Yerkes, architect of 
Washington, D. C. Photo by Horydezak. 


craftsmen. 

In the more distant future, when production line 
houses are manufactured and distributed much as 
automobiles are today, the vast investments required 
by such ventures will require the employment of 
capable architects and designer craftsmen. For there 
is hope to believe that the present trend toward a 
broader, more human, architectural concept will have 
enlarged still more, and that the public will demand 
buildings of increasingly fine design. Constant im- 
provement will be sought in large design and re- 
search laboratories, where the modern craftsmanship 
in the design of handsome products for fabrication by 
machines will play an all-important role. 

The eventual buildings have every reason to rep- 
resent as great an advance in the standard of human 
shelter as did the motor car over the horse and buggy. 
No doubt many personal choices will be available to 
prospective purchasers as to interior and exterior 
details. In addition many “accessories” will be cre- 
ated by craftsmen designers on both large and small 
scale production to further adapt the structures to 
the individual tastes of the owners. Against the mass 
produced architecture of the future, which by manu- 
facturing necessity must be simple, the highly indi- 
vidualized qualities of the various crafts will be 
a pleasing and necessary foil. 

We must begin to accustom ourselves to the fact 
that machinery can more efficiently fabricate the 
structure and mechanical conveniences of future 
building. Design and craftsmanship will enter in the 
creation of the machines themselves as well as the 
buildings they stamp out, and will be the result of 
the close collaboration of many designer craftsmen 
working in industrial laboratories or individual shops. 
This fresh relationship of many designers to a so- 
cially important product may well be our twentieth 
century version of the anonymous joy of the medi- 
zval craftsmen. 





Detail of use of hand made things against the modern- 
ized farm house of Pietro Gelluschi, architect of Port- 
land, Oregon. Photo P. A. Dearborn. 
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What Does the Home-Owner 


by FANNY H. MOORE 


boy ADVANTAGE of the hand-made object is its 
uniqueness and its individuality. These qualities 
call for ingenuity and constantly increasing creative 
ability on the part of the craftsman. When I come to 
a shop like America House it is because I am looking 
for something—let us say, in decorative objects for 
the table—which I cannot find in the shops which of- 
fer machine-made products turned out by the gross. 
In the hand-made object I look for something that 
will lift me out of the humdrum; something which 
gives me a feeling of freshness and newness; some- 
thing which stimulates my imagination and which is 
exciting. 

All this I expect of the craftsman. 

For many years I have been interested in hand- 
made things of every sort. I have never stopped to 
qustion myself why this is so. Perhaps because I never 
felt that my own interest in things made by hand was 
in any way unusual or open to question. Now that 
CraFt Horizons has asked me to discuss this moot 
subject I find myself beginning to analyze what it is 
about the hand-made thing which gives me distinct 
pleasure and satisfaction. Perhaps this analysis, even 
though it is applied directly to myself, will throw 
some light on other home-owners’ tastes and demands. 

I believe that there are three major considerations 
which are active in my mind whenever I go into a 
shop which offers craftsmen’s work. My interest in an 
object is aroused; first, if it is beautiful, new, unique; 
second, if it fits into the scheme of my life; and third, 
if it will be in harmony with other things which I 
have and love, many of which are old and interesting 
antiques collected over a period of years and treas- 
ured heirlooms. These general considerations apply 
to every sort of thing from the purely decorative to 
the most frankly utilitarian. For instance, a bowl of 
bright Picasso yellow may attract me, and I may buy 
it, not primarily for use, but to add a note of exciting 
color and enchantment to a room. 

If it happens to be a hearth broom which has 
caught my eye, I am interested in it if it is better in 
any way than the broom I already have. No matter 
how well furnished one’s house may be, there is al- 
ways the need for replacements. Some things get 
shabby and wear out; others can be sent to the Thrift 
Shop when one finds something better to take their 
places. In addition to the purchases for oneself, there 
are always presents to be bought for children and 
grandchildren, relatives and friends. I do not suppose 
anyone ever deliberately bought a gift to be hidden 
away in the attic. Whatever it is we buy for another, 
we hope and expect she will like it and want to use 
it either for a utilitarian purpose or for decoration 
We choose things for others as we choose things for 
ourselves, with a thought for what will fit into a 
scheme of life. 


Wante 


This consideration should have great practical 
significance for every craftsman. Whatever the crafts- 
man makes should fit into today’s pattern of living. 
In this generally servantless era, cooking and sery- 
ing food must be simplified, while, at the same time, 
there is the need to keep up our morale by maintain- 
ing standards of beauty and graciousness. It has be- 
come the fashion—and a good, practical one—to serve 
food in the containers in which it is cooked. Doesn't 
the craftsman realize this? Why not more and more 
casseroles, platters and bowls of practical use which 
are also attractive, individual, even beautiful? There 
is a wide and ever increasing demand for such things, 
and yet, they are hard to find. Apparently, the potters 
and metal workers are not fully aware of this public 
demand which is waiting for them to fill. 

Most of us have some old furniture and other heir- 
looms which are rich in associations and which give 
our modern homes a richness and a link with the past 
which is decoratively and psychologically valuable. 
It is important for the craftsman to realize this and to 
make things which will fit in with the hand-made 
things of the past and the present. It is my contention 
that things which are well designed and beautifully 
made do slip into a comfortable companionship with 
the old pieces. I have a wooden pear which is an old- 
fashioned tea-caddy. Now it holds cigarettes and 
stands on a desk in the living room of my apart- 
ment in town. During the years since some long 
ago craftsman made the pear, the wood has taken on 
a mellow bloom like that of the fruit it represents. It 
is lovely to look at and still lovelier to handle. Here 
is the sort of thing the modern woodworker could 
make and which would immediately attract a home- 
owner. 

I happen to have a fondness—perhaps I should put 
it more strongly and say a passion—for clear, strik- 
ing color and for things of interesting and unusual 
shape—things which reveal the personality of the 
artist craftsman. I look for these whenever I go into 
a shop or a Woman’s Exchange. Frequently, I am dis- 
appointed because though there are many hand-made 
things on sale, uniqueness and flair are lacking. I ex- 
pect more of the hand-made object because I believé 
that the craftsman, if he is truly creative, has a rare 
opportunity to create objects for daily use which have 
unusual quality. These things redeem life of much of 
its prosaicness. Everyone knows that food tastes bet 
ter, and the dinner table conversation is stimulated 
when the food is served in attractive, interesting 
ramiekins or casseroles, when the table decorations 
and the linens are beautiful in color, interesting 
design and unusual. The objects used on the table de 
not have to be costly—or some of them may be valu- 
able and others win a place among them by theif 
attractiveness. I do not consider I have committed 
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a social or an artistic crime when I set my luncheon 
table with knives and forks of stainless steel with red 
plastic handles at the same time that I use an old 
Crown Derby tureen to hold flowers as a centerpiece. 
As a matter of fact, the modern cutlery steps up the 
table setting, and the colors harmonize. 

I like the effect of an old white Bristol compote 
filled with some modern colored glass fruit. Why 
should not new and old meet and mingle with benefits 
to both, just as human beings of varying ages can 
and should do? Perhaps it’s my Quaker background, 
or just a trace of sentimentality in my nature, but 
the things I like I do not tire of, and I can see no 
reason for discarding them to buy new ones, unless 
the new ones please and will serve me better. Being 
American, I am always looking for something better 
than what I now have. I think this is the attitude of 
most American women, and this psychology should 
inspire the craftsman to more and better efforts. 

Why are there so many low bowls and so few vases 
with vertical lines? Often I want some things with 
vertical lines for a table setting and I cannot find them 
in any color I can use. Why are there so few ceramic 
figures for use in table decorations? One must hunt 
and hunt to find any of these to buy. 


Every woman with even an ounce of creative in- 
stinct gets an enormous amount of fun out of setting 
her table. Here is a place to indulge yourself in buy- 
ing dramatic, colorful linens, china, pottery, metal 
ware and glass. Here one uses candlesticks, compotes, 
amusing animal ornaments — innumerable things 
which the craftsman can make and into the making 
of which he can put imagination, ingenuity, creative 
design and working skill. Planning a table setting is 
like designing a stage set. You have the limitations of 
your room and furniture, as the stage designer has 
the shape and size of his stage. The test of your crea- 
tive ability is what you are able to do with these by 
the use of table decorations and furnishings. Here is 
where the craftsman can inspire you. An exquisite 
pink blown glass bowl simply cried out to be filled 
with pink and red Sweet Williams, columbine and 
delphinium in several shades of blue. To accompany 
this centerpiece a luncheon set of blue linen with ac- 
cents of pink had to be found, and was. Result; some- 
thing lovely, inspiring, satisfying for the home-owner, 
and her guests. 

Though it is true that to a certain extent the crafts- 
man may have to produce what will sell at the expense 

(Continued on Page 38) 





Dining room in Mrs. Moore's New York apartment which shows a skillful blending of the old and the new work of 
craftsmen in both furniture and accessories. 











Lamps Offer Unusual Opportunities 


Lamps have always lit the world of 
man and always will. The forward- 
looking craftsman of today will grasp 
the opportunity to present to modern 
homeowners lamps unique in design to 
fit their special desires. 


There are only certain functional 
needs which must be taken into account 
in planning a lamp and these are not 
hampering to good design. They consist 
of proper heights so that light can be 
thrown where it is needed, proper elec- 
trical outlets and, above all, shades of 
a good proportion which reflect and dif- 
fuse light, for a lamp and shade should 
always be designed as one. 


The accompanying illustrations have 
been chosen as stimulants to the imag- 
ination. The diversity of techniques and 
design shown are a demonstration of the 
many possibilities inherent in the cre- 
ation of a lamp. 





What distance in time, culture and history lie 
these two lamps! The Chinese Oil Lamp above, from 
Sung period (collection of Maude Rex Allen) fashi 
by hand and carried through dark passages to 
light large chambers. The lamp on the left, a glass 
with Christmas tree ornament hanging inside, des 
by Richard Kelly, (shown courtesy Museum of 
Art) which sheds a brilliant light with the click of 
electric switch. 


te are lamps in several media. Above, left, two lamps 
Donald Cordry; a painted tin rooster which reflects the 

and a ceramic black mermaid with striped tin base 
fetching shade. Above, right, a wooden lamp designed 
John Hovannes, sculptor, base cast in bronze. This lim- 
ae editions lamp was copyrighted in 1945 by Silas Snider 
we. inc. Center, left, a ceramic lamp by Design-Tech- 
thown by courtesy of H. George Caspari, Inc. Below, 

@ simple use of wood in a Southwest modern lamp 
Raymor. Note the careful proportion in every case of 

the shade to the lamp. 











Right: 


This lamp, though probably now repro- 
duced in quantity, was originally cre- 
ated by hand from a design by Russel! 
Wright. The top of the shade is spun 
brass, the colors are white, curry and 
gray, the proportions of real interest. 


Below: 


An interesting use of glass blocks where 

the problem was achieving good pro- 

portion with available materials. De- 
signed by Andre Mathieu. 
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by DOROTHY DRAPER 


REQUENTLY I overhear craftsmen complain be- 
i cause decorators—and this includes me—do not 
make a wider use of them and of their products. 
Decorators are reputed to be “snobbish,” “difficult 
to please,” “upstage” and generally indiffernt to the 
special charms of articles of handicraft. 

Perhaps we are. But if this is so, then there is a 
reason for it. In presenting the case for the dec- 
orator I want to state a few truths which many 
craftsmen seem to overlook. The first of these is that 
when craftsmen run into opposition from decorators, 
it is usually because the decorator has had previous 
experience with the unbusinesslike, frequently annoy- 
ing habits of other craftsmen. 

If only craftsmen wouldn’t do certain things, dec- 
orators would be more appreciative of their work 
and more welcoming to them and to their ideas. 

A decorator is usually a busy person. Any dec- 
orator whom it is worth the craftsman’s while to 
“sell,” is certain to be busy with many people, tele- 
phone calls, correspondence and clients. Her time is 
limited, and there is a ceiling on her patience. Then 
why, in the name of salesmanship, are craftsmen al- 
most invariably late for appointments? And why do 
some of them believe that they can drop in at the 
decorator’s office at any hour, without an appoint- 
ment, and find the decorator waiting for them, with 
all the time in the world in which to listen to them 
tell at length and in detail the story of the inspira- 
tion for and the creation of a particular wooden tray 
with a wooden salad bowl and plates, some amus- 
ing ceramic statuary, a hand woven colored luncheon 
set, or a pair of andirons? Any one, and even all of 
these products of creative design and skilled work- 
manship may have instant appeal, and suggest im- 
mediate use to the decorator who has a big job on 
her hands; but it is the thing itse/f which interests 
her. And not the story about it. 


If only craftsmen wouldn’t talk so much about 
their wares! They do not have to carry many of 
their products in from their shops—usually in the 
country—to the decorator’s New York or Chicago 
office. Why not have their things photographed, and 
submit these to the decorator? 


Photographs should be large, clear; the objects 
shown should be smartly arranged. They should 
have the professional touch. To sell his work, the 
craftsmen should make it a point to have a skilled, 
professional photographer photograph each object he 
turns out. For display, the photographs should be 
mounted on red or green or white mats. And each 
photograph should be accompanied by a brief state- 
ment of the facts about the object which the dec- 
orator needs to know. 


When I see something—or a photograph of some- 
thing I like and know I can use, I immediately want 
to know three things: 


If Only Craftsmen Wouldn't 


1. How many of these can you make for me? 
2. At how much? 3. When can you deliver them? 

I have to know these facts before I can allow my- 
self to get too enthusiastic about the thing itself. 
What is the use of discovering a perfectly stunning 
lamp, let us say, a lamp which I might like to place 
in sixty rooms in a hotel I am decorating, only to be 
told that half a dozen are all that the craftsman 
would be interested in turning out? And that he can- 
not promise delivery of even these six in less than as 
many months. 

There isn’t a decorator alive who is not keenly in- 
terested in whatever is beautiful. Mark you, I say, 
beautiful. I do not mean artsy. Beautiful things 
which have immediate appeal to me may be: 

1. Actual copies, faithfully reproduced, of fine 

old things, or 

2. Really creative things which develop new ideas. 
These may or may not be based on something 
old. 

No matter which category the thing falls into, it 

must have style. 

It has been my experience that few craftsmen 
have a sense of style. They do not follow the trend 
of the times; as a matter of fact, they frequently 
take the stand that they are above these petty con- 
siderations. They assume that their work can rest on 
its own merits regardless of style demands. 

This is poor salesmanship. It reveals a sorry lack 
of understanding of the decorators’ problems and 
their point of view. 

Things made by hand are not, of necessity, better, 
more artistic, more beautiful and therefore more 
desirable than what the machine can turn out. They 
may be all these; but unless a thing is striking, beau- 
tiful, novel and in tune with today’s living, it will 
not catch the decorator’s eye. 

The American craftsman needs to use more, and 
still more, imagination. He will benefit by studying 
the beautiful things—old and modern—in our mu- 
seums. But he should not neglect to study also the 
style magazines which present a running, vivid com- 
mentary on today’s living. These magazines are ex- 
pensive; but they are usually to be found in any 
Public Library. 

What do I ask of the craftsman? 

I am always looking for these things: 

1. Lamps I can use. Lamps should be large, 
heavy enough not to topple over; practical, and 
interesting. 

2. Interesting picture frames. These are hard to 
find. Why? 

3. Embroidered or patched or woven quilts and 
bedspreads in lovely colors. 

4. Fabrics of every sort for upholstery and 
draperies. 

In everything, everywhere, I want color. Clear, 

shining, singing color. Someone once said a red rose 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Everybody Works at Their House 


W HERE A THICKLY forested point of land sticks 
out into the Gulf of Mexico, near the town of 
Ocean Springs, Mississippi, is the home of the An- 
derson family and also the show rooms and kiln 
where the Andersons—all fourteen of them—make 
their pottery. 

It is strictly a family enterprise, in which three 
generations are engaged. Shearwater Pottery, which 
is the trade name of their product, has found its 
public through the Andersons’ own showroom. Per- 
haps it would be truer to say that the public, driv- 
ing about the country, has found Shearwater Pot- 
tery in its native home. From there, pieces have been 
carried to all parts of the country and, as Mrs. An- 
derson told your editor: “Any wholesaling we have 
done has come about through word-of-mouth de- 
scription. Someone who has been to our showroom 
and has bought a piece has shown it to someone else 
who has a shop somewhere. We have never done any 
advertising or sales promotion. None of us have had 
time for this. We’re all too busy making things.” 

Those who find their way to the pottery must do 
so by leaving the high road to plunge down a little 
sandy lane. The palmetto swamp and the live oaks, 
dripping with eerie Spanish moss, press close to the 
edge of the lane. Miss Gillespie, who visited the 
Andersons with Mrs. Caroe in the interests of Amer- 
ica House, said: “You keep expecting a green snake 
to slide out of a tree and down your neck.” Of course, 
one knows there are no small jade-green parrots. 
white cockatoos, or blue-bottomed monkeys loose 
in the Mississippi forest; but none of these, sud- 
denly introduced, would seem out of place, so lush 
and tropical is the green growth on that point. 

The lane passes the kiln where many of the An- 
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dersons work steadily. 

The originator of the enterprise was Peter An- 
derson. He learned to throw on a wheel and decided 
to make pottery his work. This was shortly before 
1928, the year when Shearwater Pottery was officially 
started. Peter and his wife, Petunia, worked busily 
at the kiln which soon became so fascinating, the 
other members of the family wanted to have a hand 
in it. Walter Anderson, a brother, who was a de- 
signer, painter and sculptor, threw in his lot with 
Peter, and Walter’s wife, Agnes (. . . incidently my 
sister,” Petunia Anderson explained), wanted to have 
a finger in the clay. As the enterprise grew, there 
was work for the Peter Andersons’ two boys and two 
girls and for the Walter Andersons’ son and two 
daughters. There was also work for Mrs. Ander- 
son, Sr. James Anderson and his wife, Sarah, who 
have recently been married, are also engaged in the 
family enterprise. 

Count ’em. Fourteen. 

The kiln is a busy place. The Shearwater potters 
turn out a wide variety of objects—teapots, cas- 
seroles, ramikins, vases, lamps, figures; stunning, big, 
black-and-white bowls for tropical plants. At the 
time of our visit there was a procession of amusing 
farm animals, done in the local red clay, drying on 
a shelf. The mules in that cavalcade were full of per- 
sonality. They had all the obstinacy, the cleverness 
and the humor that sometimes comes packed in 4 
Southern burro. 

The finished work is shown and offered for sale in 
a patio connected with the house at the end of the 
lane. No high-powered and high-priced display artist 
could contrive a more picturesque and purse-tempt- 
ing setting than this. with the wonderful tropical 
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greenery all about, the vista of the blue waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the background of the house 
itself—low, rambling and a part of the land on which 
it rests. 

Mrs. Anderson, Sr.—small, full of spirit and fire, 
is in charge of the showroom and makes even casual 
visitors, who somewhere along their route have heard 
about the Shearwater Pottery and so have popped 
in to sight-see, and perhaps to buy, feel at home and 
welcome. The Andersons are their own gift shop and 
the fact that the products of their kiln are displayed 
functionally—and not on counters and shelves—is 
evidence of astute salesmanship. No one needs to be 
told that one of their big black-and-white bowls 
could be used effectively on a terrace or a sun porch 
to hold foliage plants, because the bowls are so shown. 

The Andersons, like all creative craftsmen, are 
always experimenting. Nor are all their experiments 
limited to clay. One son is making handblocked wall- 
paper; another is working on fabrics; and the third 
has added woodcarving to his skills. They will make 
functional pieces on order. 

As is natural to all artists, the work of the An- 
dersons reflects the life and feeling of the locale in 
which they work. Consider, for a moment, the little 
figures of negro laborers, a photograph of some of 
which appear at the head of this article. Here is the 
Deep South embodied in its own clay. The figures 
have the reality of photographs, plus the symbolism 
which is an integral part of every work of art. One 
doubts if these figures could have been modeled by 
anyone not a Southerner or without a deep and 
sympathetic understanding of the negroes of the Gulf 
States. . 

But—and this point needs to be stressed—the 
Shearwater potters are not imprisoned in their locale. 
They are not determined to interpret merely the 
life and the people around them. This point-of-view 
is met with too often among craftsmen who seem 
bent on turning themselves into propagandists for, 
and their products into souvenirs of, a particular 
locality. Whenever this happens there is a marked 
lessening of the creative impulse. The craftsman’s 
work deteriorates into the making of mementoes. 

Not so the Andersons. Their work, even that done 





in the rich, red clay of their native land, is not 
shackled by its place of origin. It has the universality 
and the impersonal quality that gives it meaning 
for those who have never seen or heard of the place 
where it is made. As a result, pieces like the jugs and 
tumblers, photographed below, are at home in any 
state in the Union and among the work of other 
craftsmen. 

The work is distinctly modern in feeling, but not 
aggressively so. The bowl, upheld by three negro 
caryatids, has the eternal quality that makes the 
sculpture of ancient Egypt vital and interesting today. 

Even more striking than the business success of 
this family enterprise, which is a modern interpreta- 
tion of the medieval family workshop, is the evidence 
that the Andersons, as artists and craftsmen, have 
evolved a way of life which is self-sustaining in the 
fullest sense of that term. It is a way of life which 
sustains spirit, mind and body; which permits free- 
dom of expression, offers companionship and the 
stimulation of working with others. And all this in 
a setting of great natural beauty and comfort. Though 
several thousand miles removed from the New Eng- 
land landscape, the Andersons are putting into prac- 
tice Emerson’s immortal theory, that the man who 
makes a better mousetrap than his neighbor, though 
he builds his house in the woods, will find that the 
world makes a beaten track to his door. 

Because Shearwater pottery is beautiful, interest- 
ing, original, and functional, the world is going down 
to Ocean Springs for it. 





The three examples of ceramics illustrated on these two pages are living demonstrations of the creative feeling 
which animates al! the work of the Shearwater potters. 
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by AILEEN O. WEBB 


President, American Craftmen’s 
Cooperative Council, Inc. 


reget REQUESTS reach us for advice in start- 
ing new craft groups. These have led us to put 
certain essentials down on paper for the benefit of 
those who may wish to avail themselves of the col- 
lected experience of already established organizations. 
Much that appears here was advice gleaned from an- 
swers to a questionnaire sent to our affiliated groups 
some months ago. 

Usually a new group starts because of the vision 
and enthusiasm either of some one individual or of 
a small group. What should be their first step? Prob- 
ably a study of the craft field in general, gleaned, 
not necessarily from first-hand knowledge, but from 
books, articles in magazines, and letters of inquiry. 
Such a survey would show, I believe, the following 
two types of organizations—each offers a wide va- 
riety of methods in achieving its ends. 

The first would be small local groups of craftsmen 
organized for self-employment and some study, 
holding perhaps occasional sales of their work or 
participating in local activities. The second would 
be county or state wide groups, often receiving gov- 
ernment subsidy, under whose auspices a wide teach- 
ing program would be enacted and which would 
foster varying marketing practices for its members. 

Against such a background of knowledge those 
interested in organizing a craft group should place a 
survey of the needs, possibilities, and interests of 
their communities. 

A small local group offers a comparatively easy 
problem: a choice of members whose work offers a 
sufficiently high standard, a meeting place and a 
program of study, and meetings which will be stimu- 
lating and constructive. By-laws, dues, officers, and 
committee chairman will automatically follow. 

The second group must not be started without 
careful surveys and much thought. If there is a large 
section of the community with a low earning power, 
and in need of constructive help, a program of teach- 
ing and marketing crafts can be of inestimable value. 
This is becoming increasingly realized by many, and 
support for such work is easier to find than formerly. 
But it is professional work and demands a profes- 
sional expenditure of time and money. This should 
not discourage enthusiasm, however, for no matter 
how many professional members of a staff there may 
be there will always be a need for the vision and 
objective point of view of the lay members of a 
Directing Board. 


A word of caution seems advisable at this point. 
Start any group slowly, be sure of your needs and 
your program before you act. This is particularly 
true of the larger organization on which the well be- 
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Craft Group Organizing in 


Modern Times 


ing of so many may depend. And do not start a group 
unless you are determined and prepared to continue 
with it. 

As I have written this, I have wondered whether 
many new patterns of craft education and develop- 
ment are not possible, and indeed advisable, in the 
light of the new conception of the role of the Hand 
Arts in the economic as well as cultural pattern of 
our life. I have wondered whether the organizations 
decribed above will meet this new pattern, developed 
as they were to meet the old, or whether, to be effec- 
tive, they, and any new groups, must change the em- 
phasis of their organization. I should like to refer our 
readers to the brief account of the Shelburne Craft 
School in “Education Around a Table” on Page 36. 
Here a project of community training for school chil- 
dren and adults is being developed, based on the 
community work shop idea. The old, remodeled 
building is near the school and the children get 
school credit for their classes. Adults can have the 
use of the shop and tools by paying 10¢ a session. 
This means that Father and Son can build a boat 
together, or Mother and Daughter learn to weave 
their parlor curtains. Ultimately, it is hoped such 
skills will be developed that sales will be made and 
even a small production group established. In the 
meantime, here is a community antidote to the vil- 
lage roadhouse. Through it many boys are not only 
having loads of fun, but are learning the use of tools 
or a possible trade. One important factor is that the 
organization has its roots way down in the community. 
Though it is developing slowly from a small begin- 
ning, it is meeting a community need by offering shop 
space, education, design direction, and ultimate gain- 
ful occupation in a field which has never been covered 
in that community before. 

All such community efforts cost money to start; 
not very much, but some, for tools, rent and trained 
personnel and will probably always continue to need 
subsidization. However, such money can be raised 
in most communities and much work can be done by 
the members themselves. The importance of such an 
undertaking is that it is constructive and brings in 
the very young, teaching them the true meaning and 
possibilities of the Hand Arts. 


To sum up: Survey your community needs and 
resources as a first step. Try to plan so constructively 
that your group will respond to a definite community 
need and this will give it a sound basis on which to 
grow and develop. Do not be content with old pat- 
terns of organization, but in planning, take into ac- 
count the modern trends in the Hand Arts. Remem- 
ber the potentialities of the young craftsman and in- 
clude him in your planning. Whatever you do, main- 
tain high standards of organization, teaching design 
and production. Never be content with the mediocre. 
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Hark the Herald Angels Sing . . . 
nd Whee! Ceramic sculpture by Edris 
ly Eckardt which received first prize 
ty in the May show at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 








The Ceramist Sug gests 


Editor, MRS. R. RANDALL 


School of Ceramics, Syracuse Universit) 


“Just Enough" Recipe for Design of Cup 
and Saucer 


ly DESIGNING any article which has a specific use, the 
function of the object must be considered before 
the basic shape is decided upon. This article treats 


of cups and saucers. 

The CUP is intended to hold liquid and convey it 
easily to the mouth. The SAUCER holds the cup, 
the spoon, and protects the surface under the cup. If 

CUP 


1. SHAPE AND PROPORTION OF BowL 

a. Wide, flat bowl allows liquid to cool quickly, 
spills easily. 

. Tall, thin bowl tips easily. Hard to drink from. 

c. Wide top, narrow base tips easily. 

d. Wide base, narrow top difficult to fill, drink from 
and wash. 

e. Sharply reversing curves, scallops, ridges or hollow 
foot, very difficult to wash. 

2. SHAPE or Rim 

a. Thim edge—chips easily, cuts mouth. 

b. Rim which turns out too far as reversed curve 
breaks easily, allows liquid to escape at sides of 
mouth. 

c. Rim which turns in—difficult to drink from, al- 
lows liquid to dribble down outside. 

3. SHAPE AND Size or HANDLE 

a. Opening must be large enough to admit first finger, 
round or oval in general shape. 

b. Underside of handle must have space comfortable 
for third finger. 

c. Top of handle should have place for thumb. No 
sharp points here or inside opening. 

d. Shape of cross section should be slightly flattened 
or grooved so fingers will not slip. 

e. Ends of handle must be large enough in surface to 
attach securely to body of cup. 

f. Solid handles (no opening) should be thinner 
toward center and ridged so fingers will not slip. 


4. Position or HANDLE 
a. Handle should be attached at point which pro- 
duces most perfect balance. If too low, the cup 
will be top-heavy and wobble; if too high, it will 
require more strength and be awkward to lift. 


SAUCER 


SIZE AND SHAPE 

a. Must be large enough to hold spoon. 

b. Must be curved enough to keep spoon from slip- 
ping off the edge but not curved enough to inter- 
fere with handle or curve of bowl. 

c. Must be curved enough to pick up easily. If too 
flat, the warpage is greater. 

d. Must not be too thin on edge so as to chip or turn 
out too much in reversed curve. 

e. Well must be flat so cup will not teeter. Large 
enough for foot of cup, but not so large as to 
allow it to slide. 

f. Edge of well must be high enough to keep spoon 
from sliding to center. 

When all these points have been considered, you are 
well on the way to good cup design from the stand- 


point of Art. 


it is designed for home use it can be different in shape 
from one for restaurant or hotel use where the cups 
and saucers must be stacked in as small a space as 
possible, and where there is more danger of the edges 
being chipped. The following outline suggests those 
functional points which should be considered in form- 
ing cups and saucers. 








Two modern industrialized cups? Not so. Above, a 

Chinese cup of the Sung dynasty, courtesy Metropoli- 

tan Museum of Art. Below, Castleton coffee cup de- 

signed by Era Zeisel. (Photo by Walter Civardi.) 

This cup * a heavy base so that the foot may still 
be narrow yet the cup not tip. 
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Above right, a Wedgewood tea- 
cup (courtesy Metropolitan Mu- 
seum) is in interesting contrast to 
a ceramic cup made in the ceramic 
department of the School for 
American Craftsmen. Both cups, 
though different in feeling, have 
good handles and give a sense 
of comfort and solidity. In the 
lower left is seen a Capo diMonti 
porcelain coffee cup of about 
1750 (courtesy Metropolitan Mu- 
seum) whose scalloped handle is 
typical of many non-functional 
features of that period in English 
dinnerware. Lower right, a charm- 
ing large cup by the ceramist, 
Beatrice Wood of California. 








The Metal Worker Sug gests 


INTRODUCTION TO WROUGHT IRON 
By Robert W. Savage 


“Iron isn’t like brick or stone or wood,” writes J. A. 
R. Stevenson, in “The Din of a Smithy.”* “To treat 
it sympathetically, you must get it hot and put it into 
shape with a hammer.” Do you remember when you 
last saw a blacksmith forge heel-caulks on a horse- 
shoe, how he folded the glowing metal back on itself 
and then, after getting the iron white-hot, worked it 
into a solid lump while the melted oxide splashed 
into a shower of sparks? No stick of wood could be 
treated thus, nor any stone. But in plastic clay, the 
potter’s medium, we can find many remarkable simi- 
larities to ison while it is hot. Forget for awhile all the 
cast-iron and all the fabricated steel you have ever 
seen, and remember that hot horseshoe. 


In the first place, good iron can be sharply bent and 
twisted around quite easily without cracking at all or 
losing any strength. A bar can be lengthened and its 
cross-section changed by exactly the same actions 
that a potter would use to get the same results with 
a bit of clay. Also, like clay, a piece of iron can be 
made thicker by forcing the:ends together. “Upset- 
ting” as this is called by the smith, takes a lot of work 
but it is a very effective demonstration of the plas- 
ticity of iron. The most astonishing similarity of all 
is “weldability,” that characteristic which allows two 
pieces of material to be brought together under proper 
conditions and kneaded into a single mass. In both 
clay and iron the bond is of the same order: molecular 
attraction itself, the force that gives the material its 
tenacitv, makes the union. Notice that I used the 
word “kneaded.” Books on iron sometimes use the 
word “pasty” to describe the metal at a welding heat. 
It is sticky like sticky clay, and two pieces of spark- 
dripping iron will adhere immediately on contact. 


It is interesting to see how this plastic quality has 
affected design in wrought iron. The work of country 
blacksmiths making up objects without any draw- 
ing at all, or according to their own designs, is usu- 
ally full of plastic feeling and sculptural quality. 
American colonial designs and the work of medieval 
smiths are particularly three-dimensional and often 
prove very difficult to draw convincingly because of 
the twisting, curving lines and planes. When design- 
ers have come in from outside and enforced flat styles 
upon the smith he has often worked a subtle change 
upon them and by his techniques made the ironwork 
alive with movement in and out, and interpenetrating. 


Durer’s calligraphic ornamentation for Maxi- 
milian’s prayerbook set the style for the wrought iron 
grilles in churches throughout southern Germany 
thereafter, but by their artful interlaces and bold 
bouquets of ferrous flowers the craftsman injected a 
sculptural quality into linear designs which are often 


* Chapman & Hall, London 1932. 
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as delicate and airy as the best of Durer’s penwork. 


The designer’s heavy hand is felt most severely in 
French ironwork of the 18th Century, when the 
master ironworkers were sometimes also engravers. 


Once I had to make seven rivet heads, each with a 
different grotesque face carved into the plastic iron. 
First a dozen or more were modeled in clay, starting 
with lumps exactly the size of the rough-forged iron. 
The best of these were modeled in soft lead, to be 
sure that all the required punches were at hand; and 
finally the work was done in the hot iron. A job of 
smithing rarely demands such painstaking prepara- 
tion, but often it pays to study details in clay before 
trying a difficult bit of ironwork. Again to quote 
Stevenson; “In much the same way that a sculptor 
goes to work on his clay, so the understanding smith 
should go to work on his iron, doing all that he can 
with that chief tool of smithcraft—the hammer.” 


This may seem a strange “introduction to wrought 
iron” but try evaluating things you may have seen in 
this light. Contrast the cabinetwork-in-iron of one age 
with the sculpture-in-iron of another. Is the piece 
assembled the blacksmith’s way, by welds, bands or 
huge tenons, headed over while hot? Or by locksmith’s 
bolts and rivets and the woodworker’s joints? Is the 
metal worked much or little? 


“Wrought” means “worked.” The potter who works 
clay with his hands, and the smith who works iron on 
the anvil under his hammer are two of a kind— 
sculptors. 





Durer's penwork by a man who couldn't handle a pen 

but could handle a hammer. South Germany, | 6th 

Century. Photo from O. Hoever, “An Encyclopedia 
of Ironwork.” 











A doorknocker forged by a smith to whom iron was "as — in the potter's hand." 15th Century German. 


Photo from O. Hoever, "An Encyclopedia of Ironwork.” 








The Weaver Suggests 


Editor, LEA VAN PUYMBROECK MILLER 
Assistant Professor of Design, University of California, Berkeley 


TECHNICS AND TECHNIQUES 
IN WEAVING 
By Henning Watfterston 


Caen WITH the other plastic expressions, the 
art of weaving as practiced today suffers from 
a great awareness-lag; a lag due chiefly to a machine 
—the loom. 

A circumvention has arisen to replace a real work- 
ing knowledge of the technics of this machine—a 
circumvention that allows the user of the loom to 
produce cloth without knowing how or why. These 
circumventions, or formulas, or rules and recipes are 
known among weavers as techniques. 

Techniques have to do with the threading order 
of the heddles and treadling combinations of the 
harnesses when they are threaded. The aim and end 
is to produce cloth with recognizable symbols: dia- 
monds, triangles, diagonals, diagonals with circles 
that can be worked into trees, then children holding 
hands, then whole landscapes by the most advanced 
practicers of this art. 

Weaving or cloth production is basically a plastic 
expression, not a graphic or story-telling one. We all 
know that we instinctively feel a fabric. We expect a 
tactile value from cloth, and therefore a plastic sur- 
face. We look for variations of depth and hardness. 
The eagerness to make a graphic expression out of a 
naturally plastic one is largely due to the twentieth 
century affliction of machine intimidation. The 
mechanical complications have overruled the aes- 
thetic pleasures because they come first in the proc- 
ess. And because most weavers are trained in tech- 


niques and technicalities first, they never escape be- 
yond them into the realm of desired effect. 

The ancients had the advantage over us in not hav- 
ing a machine to produce cloth with, therefore prac- 
tically no technicalities at all. There were just the 
taut threads with infinite varieties in spacing—the 
warp, and the loose threads of the weft to be put 
through and over and around the taut threads to 
make the whole cloth. They soon learned there were 
only four things to be considered to gain the final 
effect desired in the cloth: the degree of opaqueness 
or transparency, or both; the occurrence of texture 
on the surface of the cloth; the kinds of textures 
combined; the colors combined. These fundamentals 
of clothmaking are still the technics of weaving. 


The difference between technics and techniques is 
the difference between principle and rule. Principle 
governs all occasions, rule only one. That is what is 
wrong with a technique: it only applies once for a 
prescribed effect. 


Technics are not understood through drafts and 
numbers, but through trial and error experience. 
Each kind of thread requires a different density of 
threading because of its nature. It is impossible to 
give a rule for this. And then the desired effect adds 
another factor; perhaps it is to be used as a gauze or 
as a heavy upholstery material. One can produce an 
almost endless variety of tabby cloths that deal only 
in opaqueness and transparency and combinations of 
both. For instance a cloth reeded with more threads 
and fewer threads as it progresses across the width of 
the loom makes a beautiful vertical cloth when hung 





On right, woven opaqlt blocks in a op ey field of warp floats. On left, design quality of fabric created by 


varying tension of 
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ree different materials: cotton, jute and chenille. 








because of the varying amount of light allowed to 
pass through it. Add to this a weft variation only in 
the weight of materials—a thicker and a thinner 
thread collected in areas or bars so their thickness 
and thinness can be recognized, and you will have a 
space-plaid, a plaid without the use of color. 

Next, consider texture. With our materials today 
that man has obtained from the intelligent use of 
the machine, there is an amazing wealth of potential 
expression. There are smooth high sheens and 
crinkled high sheens, and smooth matte surfaces and 
rough ones, and all the ranges in between with every 
kind of a twist and bump that one can think of, The 
great thing in using any kind of thread in weaving is 
not to allow the machine to subordinate the texture 
identity of the thread itself. Any thread texture can 
best be seen on top of the regular surface of a cloth. 
This means a warp or weft overshot. But great care 
must be exercised to prevent the technique of apply- 
ing it to the surface from becoming more important 
than the texture itself. This means a diagonal such 
as twill produces cannot be used because the diagonal 
becomes more inmportant in the eye than the ma- 
terial identity. A warp float is one of the most satis- 
factory methods of texture application. This allows 
the desired texture to rise out of the cloth and cling 
to the surface, falling back again at the desired point. 

Texture combination is chiefly the desire of the 
artist and his personal expression. But in any com- 


(Continued on Page 38) 


Right, transparent drapery fabric woven of plastic 

thread. Below, opaque and transparent fabric creating 

a plastic surface developed by warp and weft over- 

shots. All illustrated fabrics designed and woven by 

Mr. Henning Watterston of San Francisco. Photos by 
Imogen Cunningham. 


On left, a texture created by using three closely related materials and colors. At right, texture identity of ma- 
terials laid over the surface solely by warp overshots. 
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The Woodworker Suggests 


Editor, VIRGIL POLING 
Director of the Student Workshop, Dartmouth College 


PUTTING YOUR WOODWORKING TOOLS 
TO WORK 
By Virgil Poling 
. US ASSUME that you are an average beginning 
woodworker. You have studied the catalogs 
thoroughly. Your shopping in hardware stores has 
become something for your wife to avoid and your 
attention to detail has made her hat shopping look 
careless and casual. You have had to decide between 
the merits of a bronze screw on one tool and the 
reputed fine quality of steel in another. You have 
spent many many hours discussing these problems 
with nearest friends and with perfect strangers who 
claimed to have a working knowledge of woodwork- 
ing tools. The advice you have had has been varied 
and conflicting. In the end you have had to make 
your own choice. Somehow, you have gotten the 
necessary tools together in spite of shortages, priori- 
ties, hell, and high water. In the February, 1945 
issue of Crart Horizons you purchased the neces- 
sary hand tools . . . but you could not start work 
because you did not have power tools. It was diffi- 
cult, and you were not sure you made the wisest 
possible choice in every case, but you took the plunge 
and purchased them. With the shortages and every- 
thing you decided that it was worth the fling. Then, 
in the November, 1945 issue of CraFt Horizons you 
purchased the necessary power tools. The decisions 
were even harder to make concerning these tools 
than the hand tools. The prices were higher than 
you had expected, and your wife has had to do with- 
out some things you had promised her but, with 
everything so hard to get, it seemed necessary. You 
also convinced her that you could make her a great 
many gadgets that she has been wanting for some 
time. You haven’t gotten around to making them yet, 
but a shop has to be planned and that has taken 2 
great deal of your time. In fact, it has taken you 
three or four months to make any real decisions. 
In the May, 1946 issue of Crart Horizons you made 
your first shop layout plans. These you showed to 
your wife and your friends. They showed confidence 
in your ability but weren’t very helpful. How could 
they make any really constructive suggestions when 
they did not know the difference between a lathe 
and a brace and did not know the function of either! 
You are beginning to doubt the sincerity of your 
friends AND your wife when they discuss your next 
project. It has taken a long time to get the tools and 
to assemble them, to plan the shop and actually make 
the final decisions. 

Here it is August, 1946 and it is high time that 
you put those tools to work. You have attempted to 
get some shop furniture put together but have aban- 
doned the idea for the present because you did not 
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have the tools, and what you did have was not in 
order. You have made many sample cuts, you have 
assembled many tricky joints, but somehow the 
gadgets you promised your wife have not been made. 
And you are surprised to find that all of the lumber 
you purchased for those gadgets has been used up in 
your trial attempts at joints, lathe work, etc. But it 
was worth the effort, time, and cost. No need to spoil 
a good piece that you are going to make for your 
wife . . . and your friends expect pretty good work 
from you after your investment in tools and all the 
talking you have been doing about using them. Better 
make a few more trial cuts. 


Now look. craftsman, it is time to get to work. 
You have spent far too much time in purchasing the 
tools, you have had almost a half year to start using 
them, and still they are not producing. Your dreams 
of giving up the old job and making a living in your 
shop will never materialize if you don’t get started. 
You have purchased a work bench ready made when 
you should have made it yourself. You and your 
entire family have gone without for almost a year. 
Now we will get started. Very well, we will make 
some shop cabinets before we get started on the 
gadgets you promised your wife. The shop needs 
them, and it will complete your shop plans to have 
them made. Also, it will be good practice. The 
gadgets will be better when you get started. You 


- won't have enough tools to do everything you want 


to do, you won’t know how to use what you have, 
and the shop layout you so carefully planned will 
seem completely out of order for the job you have 
at hand. But get going just the same. Make some- 
thing! 

This is not exaggeration. Many beginning wood- 
workers collect tools worth several thousand dollars, 
give time that could profitably have been used else- 
where, and are still unable to make anything. It 
becomes a complex. Their understanding of tech- 
niques (academic understanding) becomes so thor- 
ough that they are afraid to attempt even simple 
gadgets. Let’s not be academic about it. I mean it 
when I say “make something.” It doesn’t much mat- 
ter what you make, and it matters a great deal less 
what tool you use to make it. Get started. Don’t 
bother your friends until you have a specific problem 
that must be solved. Then, if you will take that 
problem to someone who knows woodworking, he 
will solve it for you in short order. Learn to work 
by practicing your craft. Make as many things as 
possible in the time you can give to your shop. After 
you have learned to make a few things satisfactorily 
you can give some thought to rearranging your shop. 
There will still be plenty of time to exchange tools 
or to purchase new ones. After you have made some- 

















thing, analyze it thoroughly and think how you 
would do it if you had the same problem again. If 
it seems advisable, you might even try it another 
way. When you are ready to produce a few dozen 
items of one design, you can plan your shop for that 
problem. Remember, it will be different for each 
problem. But, by arranging the space you have to 
the best general advantage, you will have a well 
arranged shop and it will probably be best not to 
keep changing it. But, the arrangement should be 
made after using the tools and actually making 
something. Don’t think it out too far without working 
it out. 

Now, you have made those gadgets for your wife, 
your friends talk far more about your shop and your 
work than you (which is the reverse of a year ago), 


and you are nuts about the whole thing. You have 
given up golf, bridge, and one night at the club. You 
have made a few things for some friends, and have 
even sold things. Your pricing was wrong, and it took 
a great deal longer than you planned but you have 
had some cash returns. Better keep the old job for 
another year or two before trying to support the 
family on the income from your shop. But if you 
keep making things, and you learn as much as you 
have during the past few months, you can feel darned 
independent. The old job doesn’t seem so bad since 
you are working so many hours in your shop. But, 
if the depression should come, you can probably 
make some sort of living out of the shop and that 
makes you feel pretty good. KEEP ON MAKING YOUR 
SHOP WORK! 





Service cart and accessories designed and executed by students of the School for American Craftsmen in a 
cooperative effort of the woodworkers, ceramists, meta! workers and weavers. Now shown in summer exhibition 
at America House. 
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Delvings In Design Presents 
DESIGN TEACHING FOR CRAFTSMEN 


by DEWEES COCHRAN 


nor AIM of every teacher of design should be to de- 
velop and awaken the student’s sense of sight to a 
keener, deeper perception of his environment as well 
as his heritage as a means of self-expression. All 
human beings have an inherent sense of design if in 
no other way expressed than in their personal appear- 
ance and the selection and ordering of their environ- 
ment. In this world of movement and chaotic appear- 
ances, search for order and harmony is inspired by 
those natural laws of unity which are within us and 
around us. Our psychological responses to the world 
of sight make possible a universal visual language 
As in music it requires a conscious effort to learn the 
principles of harmony, or to study grammar and syn- 
tax in order to control the finer uses and articulation 
of language, so also there are fundamental principles 
of design in the plastic arts. All education should 
train us in the habit of impartial observation. In the 
visual arts we must learn to see as well as think be- 
yond our accustomed habits of eye and mind. For 
those who have eyes to see, the symbols become time- 
less, and without barriers between widely differing 
cultures. 

The craftsman may be called the practical artist. 
Working with his hands in a variety of materials and 
frequently a bewildering number of tools requires skill 
and fine mental coordination. In this ingenuous era of 
mechanism the hand craftsman must produce not 
only objects of utility or adornment but art objects 
of exceptional individual value wrought through per- 
sonal creative ability. Mastery of workshop tech- 
niques comes more readily to the average student 
than the more subtle control of design. Too early en- 
couragement in a marketable technical skill without 
original design ability is a serious mistake. To under- 
stand the historical and psychological causes of the 
rift between the fine arts and handicrafts should be a 
part of the education of every artist. Design was lost 
in a chaos of literal representation. Since the turn of 
the century a re-discovery has brought it to the fore- 
ground in art education. Not enough has yet been 
done to make the study of design a practical part of 
the training of professional craftsmen. On the whole 
he or she is suspicious of theory and esthetics. When 
confronted with the complexities of design, frequently 
the exclamation is, “I don’t want to think about what 
I make. I only want to learn to put my own ideas and 
feeling into the joy of working with my hands.” We 
will not consider the student who only wants to learn 
to make reproductions in an era of unprecedented 
opportunity for new horizons. The craftsman who 
wishes to express his own feelings, to give his in- 
dividual interpretation to the world about him is 
absolutely right. Without this urge no technically 
perfect thing that he may learn to make will have 
the breath of life which every work of art should con- 
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tain. To learn the techniques of his shop the student 
must first make a conscious effort to master his tools 
and familiarize himself with feasible materials. If he 
wishes the form and line and color he gives the thing 
he makes to be understood and valued, he must like- 
wise acquire a sound knowledge of the techniques of 
these elements. The principles of design will lend 
significance and quality to his self-expression and 
their mastery requires conscious effort. When these 
principles have become an unconscious part of his 
artistic equipment, and if he has personality to ex- 
press, he will earn the name of artist craftsman and 
adequately earn his way in the world, experiencing a 
satisfaction in life unknown to one who has not re- 
leased this creative power. It cannot be too emphati- 
cally stressed that these principles are not rules or laws 
but only serve as a method of self-development. Al- 
though there can be no fixed or rigid standards in art 
—only basic elemental truths to enrich and stimulate 
expression—no one may hope to enter the highly 
competitive field of the handicrafts successfully with- 
out training in creative design. In this spirit the fol- 
lowing outline is offered and planned to be integrated 
with a two year course of training for mastery of one 
of the handicrafts. 





*Note book sketch. K. Howard. 
* All illustrations for this article are the work of stu- 
dents in the School for American Craftsmen. 




















During the first three months which should be de- 
voted full time or three-quarters to the study of de- 
sign to determine aptitude for creative crafts, the stu- 
dent should be encouraged in spontaneous experimen- 
tation in a variety of mediums and materials suitable 
to the development of design ideas. This can be con- 
structively directed by division of time into periods 
for the consideration of three basicly important ele- 
ments: form, which determines the significance and 
individuality of an object; color, the most emotional 
element of the plastic arts; and line, the abstract and 
intellectual of the visual elements and the framework 
of design. 

ForM—three-dimensional : 
Develop feeling and eye for relationships of mass, 
planes, and volume by construction of simple 
forms—realistic and abstract—in a variety of 
mediums; clay, plasteline, wood, beaten lead, 
paper, wire. 

COLOR: 
Abstractions of color combinations to observe 
and experience the results and effects possible by 
varying the amount, tone, shape, and hue of color 
within a given color harmony. To be tried in a 
variety of mediums; transparent and opaque 
watercolor, crayons, chalk, ink, and colored paper 
cut in abstract shapes. 

A systematic study of color values and tonal 
scales following one of the simple methods con- 
cerned with pigment colors. This should include 
the completion of a color chart which will train 
the eye in color values and basic relationships 
and give practice in flat washes. 

LINE: 

Training in keen observation of environment and 
a visual memory developed through constant 
drawing with pencils, brush, pen, and any other 
simple and direct graphic medium. For facility in 
sketching and drawing the Nicolaides* method is 
suggested. Sketching from animate and inani- 
mate objects, and detailed nature studies to dis- 
cover structural truths. 

Each day simple integration of these three elements 
should be practiced, fdllowed by class discussion and 
analysis. There will aways be an unconscious use at 





Exercise in basic principles. F. Herrling. 


this time of some of the other elements and principles. 
Carefully directed analysis will lead to the mastery of 
all the means of creating unity in design. On display 
in the class room there should be frequently changed 
examples from nature, actual objects of art and crafts, 
and the best photographic reproductions available— 
selected to demonstrate points under discussion. One 
period a week should be devoted to a short lecture on 
art tradition approached through the contemporary 
schools of expression. Intelligent appraisal of the past 
enriches the imagination. The so-called modern move- 
ment can be called a key to the past eras of art his- 
tory. Short reading assignments as material for class 
discussion should be a regular part of the schedule. 
After these first three months of intensive introduc- 
tory work in design a more detailed and expansive 
study is suggested maintaining the same division of 
the elements for further experimentations but with 
well-thought-out integration required in assignment 
work. Advanced experimentation in— 
Form: 
Three-dimensional models in similar or identical 
materials related to the specific craft being 
studied. This period would be most practical if 
carried out in the work shop under the direction 
of both design and technique instructors. Princi- 
ples of perspective and geometrical construction 
- —static and dynamic—as aid in training for pro- 
portions, two and three dimensional. 
Flat plane relationships, interpenetration and 







































































A lamp design showing study of principles of dynamic 
symmetry. L. Merrill. 
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overlapping of planes, and further spatial 
problems. 


COLOR: 
The effect of light upon color and texture through 
study of the spectrum theory. 
Subtler more individual discoveries in color 
qualities and relationships. 
Quick sketching in two tone and full color. 
Detailed assignments in color rendering as 
comprehensive drawings for client presentation. 


LINE: 
The effect of different lines upon each other and 
in relation to the other elements of form and 
color. 

Variety of qualities possible in different tech- 
niques of line treatment. Careful analysis with 
séarch for fresh interpretations and applications. 

Constructions in wire and transparent mediums 
to show interpenetrations of planes real or sug- 
gested (particuarly instructive in metal, ceram- 
ics, and wood departments). 

Free line improvisations from natural objects 
to develop eye for rhythms irrespective of 
representation. 

Accompanying these exercises and related assign- 
ments there should be a detailed study of outstanding 
masters who have given emphasis to the different 
visual means and in each individual case created 
unity through well coordinated elements. Analysis 
and study shall include attention to the principles of 
arrangement of the elements, stressing rhythm, va- 
riety, contrast, similarity and dominance. 

Of great importance in the course is a particularized 
study of: 

MECHANICAL DRAWING covering elevation and iso- 
metric plans as working drawings, and shaded render- 
ings for client presentation. 

LETTERING with special attention to its design quali- 
ties: spacing, proportion, line quality, letter charac- 
teristics. To be applied in assignment lay-outs as well 
as thoroughly mastered for use in design. 

PRACTICAL Projects. Frequent projects in the design 
and making of objects in which each department of 
crafts can participate should be developed and de- 
signed entirely by the students. Before producing the 
design in actual materials, sketches and working plans 
should be submitted for class discussion and final 
criticism by the faculty from the angle of design, 
techniques, and marketable values. 

This treatment of the principles of design and 
method of approach is intended to develop initiative, 
insight, and awareness—not to fetter the imagination. 
The craftsman should strive for esthetic quality as 
earnestly as the painter or sculptor. Man turns to art 
and handicrafts for a freer expression and way of life. 
John Dewey has said: “Freedom of individuality is 
not an original possession or gift, it is something to 
be achieved, to be wrought out.”’** 


* The Natural Way to Draw by Kimon Nicolaides 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston 1941 


** “Individuality and Experience” by John Dewey 
Journal of the Barnes Foundation. 1926 
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Study in line relationships. C. Moore. 





Design for silver clip using flat stock and flat wire. 
B. Newell. 


















































Realistic design in geometric figures. R. Pruneau. 

















The Craftsman and His Market 


by FRANCES WRIGHT CAROE 


Executive Director of America House 


aa MARKETS Offer the greatest opportunity for 
creative work on the part of craftsmen as they 
control the widest distribution. Such retail outlets 
reach many people of good taste who appreciate 
quality merchandise and who adapt it to the variety 
of living conditions they represent. There are enough 
people in this country who look for, understand, 
appreciate and will buy articles which have the elu- 
sive quantity known as “quality” in them to keep 
great numbers of craftsmen busy. The trouble is the 
scarcity of creative work. The architect and decorator 
offer a market of course, but they are apt to have a 
preconceived idea of use, form, or color and do not 
allow the same creative freedom to the craftsman. 
This is as it should be. I do not mean to depreciate 
work done for either architect or decorator. As a 
matter of fact both of them go into the retail mar- 
kets and buy original pieces by craftsmen that fit 
their scheme or plan. One thing is certain: the dec- 
orators and architects, almost without exception, de- 
mand the best in both workmanship and design. 

It is a temptation to digress into suggestions on 
what the craftsmen should attempt to attain in the 
products they make but, for the sake of brevity, let 
us suppose a craftsman has caught “the pulse” of a 
contemporary need and is producing reasonably orig- 
inal articles of quality. There will then be three dis- 
tinct markets open to him wherein he can place his 
work to be sold. Not all are advantageous for him 
but I shall mention them all even if there is not 
enough space to treat them in detail. 

Market #+1—LOCAL OUTLETS 

I do not treat the local outlet market first because 
it is the most important. I put it first to eliminate 
it from our thinking. Local outlets either consist of 
established local stores or of the craftsman selling 
direct from his own work shop. In all localities, ex- 
cept within a radius of 50 miles from any one of the 
six or seven large metropolitan areas in this country, 
the producing of articles for local stores tends to 
make the work of the craftsman mediocre. Tourist 
merchandise is in this category. Those within easy 
access of a metropolitan center have a greater chal- 
lenge to produce quality articles although they too 
can find a market for mediocre work. 

Any craftsman is very foolish if he thinks, over a 
long period of time, he can consistently produce and 
sell at the same time. I am sure the one fact alone 
of the producing time lost in selling at retail would, 
if analyzed, convince a craftsman, who wishes to be 
a master of his craft, that he is wasting his time. 
This workshop-saleshop idea seems “deep in the 
heart” of every would-be craftsman though the great 
majority of serious and experienced craftsmen do not 
attempt it. There is an old saying, “you cannot have 
your cake and eat it, too.” So it is you cannot do 
fine work and sell it at the same time. One, and even- 


tually both, suffer. Much of this burning desire for a 
workshop-saleshop seems to stem from greed and 
ignorance in pursuing and trying to capture that 
will-o’-the-wisp or bogieman, the retail mark-up. 
In this endeavor the craftsman is often duped by 
the customer who seeks him out, under many benev- 
olent disguises, to buy from him directly, but secretly 
to get something “cheaper.” And so the misunder- 
standing of the craftsman is encouraged. 

I approve of neither of these local outlets for 
quality or creative craftsmen, but they must be in- 
cluded in arty description of a craftsman’s market for 
they are the most prevalent in use by contemporary 
craftsmen. They are, in my opinion, largely the cause 
of so much mediocrity in hand-made products of 
today. 

Market #2—THE BEST GIFT SHOPS 

I put the best gifts shops second for they are a 
sort of “rose between two thorns.” It is too bad there 
is not a more appropriate name for the better type of 
gift shops which are found in practically every local- 
ity of culture, among homemaking people, in every 
city or small town. Perhaps the name “Gift Shop” is 
the correct name, but the atrocities misnamed “Gifts” 
have spoiled it. At any rate, the best gift shops 
throughout the country are managed, as a rule, by 
people of taste, with a pride in the quality of the 
articles they carry, ranking in importance with the 
necessity of having the books “in the black.” They 
rightly believe that quality articles will keep their 
books “in the black,” and handle them so that they 
may remain in business. 

Quality articles make the display problems of a 
gift shop easier. The owners of such shops usually 
do their own buying and no effort of hunting is too 
great, and no reasonable time is too long to wait, for 
fine merchandise. These shops are the master crafts- 
man’s friend. They do not place such large orders 
that a craftsman cannot meet them and he is not, 
therefore, pushed into over-expansion with its evil 
result of inferior execution and quality. These shops 
will never attempt to force a craftsman into mass 
production for he can always find a market suited 
to the limit of his production. 

These shops have never been able to obtain all of 
the quality merchandise they need or can use, so they 
have used imported and manufactured merchandise. 
However, it is safe to say they would be willing to 
give the work of the craftsmen of this country prefer- 
ence if it was of high standard in design and work- 
manship, properly cost priced to allow a workable 
retail mark-up, with a reesonable delivery date and a 
consistent supply. The fact that a great many of 
these gift shops are in small communities may make 
them seem analogous to the “local outlet.” This is 
not so, however, for the owner of the better gift shop 
would prefer to have the pricing and marketing de- 
tails of his merchandise worked out on a stabilized 
basis and to know that the styling and workmanship 
of the article he buys has already stood the test of a 
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competitive market and of impartial and objective 
opinion. 

There arc, of course, exceptions to everything and 
one can, undoubtedly, find local shops working well 
with local craftsmen, but after allowing for such ex 
ceptions, I am certain that a central distribution cen- 
ter for the marketing of a craftsman’s work is his 
only permanent solution. In any event these “best 
gift shops” offer the happiest opportunity for the 
master craftsman who puts thought and time into 
making articles of quality, for they offer him a steady 
market and a good return for as many things of a 
high standard he can produce. 

Market + 3—DEPARTMENT STORES 

In Department Stores merchandising is primarily 
based on a volume of sales. Each department in the 
store is charged with a certain amount of floor space 
at a certain figure. Quotas are set for the amount of 
merchandise to be sold in order to cover the costs 
of this floor space, the upkeep of the department, and 
all incidental expenses. Also included in the quota is 
a profit. It is up to the ingenuity and astuteness of 
the buyers to obtain and sell merchandise to cover 
and surpass this quota. As a consequence of the 
volume needed to cover the quotas, manufactured 
articles are particularly adaptable’ for department 
store merchandise. The main reasons for this are that 
manufactured articles can be obtained in quantity, 
and delivery is fast once an article is placed on the 
market. Also, discounts are attractive and mark-ups 
are substantial. As a result, a craftsman’s merchan- 
dise cannot usually fit into the department store. 
However, I believe there is a place for it if the de- 
partment stores will use it properly. 

The war sent department store buyers scurrying 
into every highway and byway to obtain merchan- 
dise. This has made a craftsman’s holiday out of the 
war years and they have tried to meet the market 
the department store buyers have coated with the 
touch of Midas. The craftsmen have made money, 
but are they proud of their handiwork? So proud 
they are going to try and retain this market by com- 
peting with manufactured articles? If so, they will 
certainly regret it, for there are not many department 
store buyers in this country who know how to use or 
buy handcrafts. The majority of them are so condi- 
tioned by habit they believe everything made in this 
country should be on an unlimited supply basis. If 
they wish one to twelve of a kind they go to foreign 
markets. It was only during the war, on sufferance 
and because of the dire need of merchandise, that 
they stooped to such small amounts from the Ameri- 
can craftsmen. There were and are, of course, some 
buyers who have an appreciation of what the crafts- 
man can do for them. These buyers have used them 
well and will continue to realize the value of the 
handmade article as merchandise. 


The department store buyers know values and 
their stylists know and can create style. If the Ameri- 
can craftsman wishes he can make his products so 
good that the buyer will turn to him, recognizing the 
superiority of his output to that available in the 
foreign market. Without such superiority the buyer 
will not turn to the American craftsman. Let no 
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craftsman attempt to do any volume for a depart- 
ment store. He will fail if he tries to make his prod- 
ucts store-money-makers. Rather let him make his 
pieces important prestige articles that give the par- 
ticular department they are in a touch of distinction. 
Let him create things that possibly could be adapted 
to mass production, but let someone else do the mass 
producing. 

It is possible, of course, for a craftsman to produce 
for the department store and such a market can be 
worth while, but only if a craftsman is well guided 
or uses the utmost discretion in his choice of produc- 
tion. Again, however, as in the case of the gift shop 
distribution of his work, a craftsman will do well to 
have an individual or concern, experienced in the 
ways of buyers and their needs, represent them. 

In conclusion, I repeat that there are really two 
good markets for the craftsman. The first, the best 
Gift Shops, is immediately available. The second, the 
Department Store, is there but manipulation and 
development of a correct approach is necessary be- 
fore it can be well and permanently used. The crafts- 
man must remember there is still a great scarcity of 
saleable merchandise. Manufactured articles have not 
come onto the market in any quantity, but when 
they do, let the craftsmen look to their laurels. Those 
that have maintained the qualifications of a master 
craftsman will survive. Those that have not, will 
either have to go through a rebuilding period or find 
another source of income. In such a rebuilding period 
they will find that the advice and guidance of 4 
qualified organization will prove beneficial. They 
will find that quality merchandise will always be in 
the greatest demand as well as the hardest to get. 


The craftsman who can make a beautiful tea 
service or a set of flat silver; the craftsman who can 
create and throw beautiful service plates; the crafts- 
man who can turn and beautifully finish a wood bowl 
or make a fine cabinet piece; the craftsman who can 
weave with imagination and color; and the crafts- 
man who can design and execute original screen 
prints and blocks will never lack for work. In doing 
these things, however, he must fit himself into a busi- 
ness pattern which will give him a place in the eco- 
nomic life of this country. He will thus permanently 
establish himself. A craftsman must not assume that 
just because his work is handmade it must be ex- 
pensive. Rather, does he need the knowledge of how 
to price his articles so they may fit into a workable 
economic pattern. He must recognize that handmade 
articles can have a wide price range, limited only in 
the quantity that can be made when quality is the 
standard. 


The successful craftsman must be a professional, 
not an amateur. He must be an expert, experimenting 
only in the development of a new idea. Once he starts 
production he cannot waste time, but must make 


‘every minute count, so as to cut his costs. He will 


help himself most by gearing his products to “quality” 
merchandise and arranging to have an individual or 
concern sell for him for he will. By so doing, he will 
save himself much time and effort which could better 
be put into actual production. 
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THREE EXHIBITIONS 


HELD AT AMERICA HOUSE, MAY THROUGH AUGUST 








IN MAY 


“FREE FORMS IN CERAMICS” 
by 
SANDRO GIAMPIETRO 


“My central purpose in the development of Free Forms in Ceramics is to temper the excessive mechanical puri- 
tanism found in much modern architecture," says Mr. Sandro Giampietro. "In evaluating all creative work, | believe 
one must concentrate on the central values the human person lives by. This will create objects conceived and 
achieved in love and not in the deadly precision of efficiency. Free or any other forms can be reproduced 
through mass production and the use of power or even hand tools but until the human equation is valued more 
than the myriad trappings of our power driven age the objects produced will be filled with cold impersonality." 
This sense of personal creation combined with love of form and texture is strikingly evident in Mr. Giampietro's 
work. It has created much interest and many pieces were sold, including two to the Museum of Modern Art. 
They are high fired salt glaze and the colors are rich and satisfying. Photo by Wolinsky-Miller Studios. 
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IN JUNE 
“CREATIONS IN. TIN” 
by 
DONALD CORDRY 


Donald Cordry is an American artist and designer living temporarily in Mexico. He works chiefly in metals, 

especially in tin. His painted roosters, his screen of diamond mirrors set in tin pictured above, his delightful 

lamp, makes one realize that a creative artist can bring charm, good proportion, taste, and an unusual flair to 
things of use as well as to those which are merely decorative. 
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IN JULY AND AUGUST 
“THE MASTER CRAFTSMEN OF TOMORROW” 


Me 


a 
-——_—— = 


This exhibition which closes September | 1, shows only 
the work of craftsmen under thirty. Students from Coo- 
per Union Art School, Teachers College, Columbia, 
and the School for American Craftsmen are showing 
objects in several media. A major feature is the in- 
terior unit of furniture pictured below designed by Mr. 
Norman Cherner and Professor William V. Vitarelli, 
research associate and lecturer at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The interior unit, designed in the 
material, typifies a solution to the immediate living 
needs of the vast majority of people. In the design 
process, these factors have been stressed: |. Flexible 
unit furniture which can be transported easily; 2. Com- 
omg of design and economy of space; 3. Applica- 

ility to a range of incomes. Rug, from Cooper Union 

Collection. 


Above right, a chair designed by Louise Taylor and 

executed by the woodworking and weaving students of 

the School for American Craftsmen. Photo by Asso- 
ciated Studios, Inc. 











CRAFTSMEN'’S FORUM 


A Letter from Maine 


Dear Mrs. Webb, 


It was certainly refreshing to have the trip to New 
York, to meet other workers (sounds like C.1.0.), and 
to come away with the realization that something as 
solid as the Cooperative Council is behind the individual 
effort. I feel honored to be a member. 

Miss Pearson and I had a good time coming home. 
We quoted from “I Remember Mama,” and recalled 
the curl in the tail of Uncle Elizabeth, and we kept 
finding arguments against Mr. Pearson’s impulse theory 
and many reasons for the trained technique theory of 
craft education. I am so greatly impressed by the high 
degree of skill developed at Rowantrees, and so sure 
that my own way of beginning at the end and working 
back is wasteful that I can’t at all agree with Mr. 
Pearson. A creative artist will not be spoiled by know- 
ing his tools. Look at Mary Scheier! Certainly training 
is necessary for the technician. I am an example of the 
kind of person who first makes a thing and finds out 
how later, and I don’t think much of the procedure. 
But this wasn’t to carry on the argument. Hurrah for 
Mr. Smith and his workshop! 


Yours sincerely, 


Jessie Bryan 
Orono, Maine 


Lead Poisoning! 


To the Editor, Crarr Horizons: 


On reading Ann Leichliter Munn’s article “Using 
Sheet Lead as a Decorative Medium,” I was appalled 
at the casualness with which she mentions the danger 
attendant in the general use of this metal for decorative 
design. 

May I, for the benefit of those unwary craftsmen who 
are contemplating using lead in this manner, mention a 
few of its “disadvantages” since the author has failed to 
do so anywhere in her article. 

Some of the symptoms of this “lovely experience” are: 
nausea, vomiting, anemia, abdominal pains, muscle cramps, 
and joint pains, to say nothing of possible impairment in 
function of any part of the nervous system, often leading 
to muscle atrophy and the characteristic foot and wrist 
drop, even brain disease. ; 

Is it any wonder her chemist friends “seemed a bit 
disturbed”? Otherwise, it was a good article and she is a 
beautiful craftsman. 

Sincerely, 


(Miss) Frances E. Fuller 
Occupational Therapist 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor, Crart Horizons: 


It is with great indignation that I write you concern- 
ing the very attractive article in the May issue of Crart 


Horizons, “Using Sheet Lead as a Decorative Medium,” 


by Ann Leichliter Munn. 

The article is so enticing and the medium so flexible 
that almost anyone would dive headforemost into crafting 
lead. The writer minimizes the terrible dangers to such a 
point that it is like blowing a bit of thistledown off one’s 
shoulder. Perhaps she has never seen anyone suffer and 
finally die of lead poisoning. A child could quickly be- 
come ill by just having rubbed his tiny hands several times 
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over the designs on her attractive chests and then putting 
his fingers in his mouth for a moment. House painters get 
what is known as “painter’s colic” from having absorbed 
white lead through the skin, and yearly thousands of wild 
ducks die from having eaten lead shot that have dropped 
in shallow water. Several years ago I was horrified to see 
at the Philadelphia Art Alliance a beautiful bird bath of 
cast lead. The maker certainly couldn’t have been con- 
scious of offering birds a lethal bath and drink! 


Even since reading the article in Crart Horizons, sev- 
eral cases of lead poisoning have come to my attention, 
one being that of a woman having used white lead in the 
preparation of a tray and later on furniture. I mention 
this lest someone think I am overly zealous in the matter. 
Unfortunately, the average person thinks of lead being 
such a harmless material. We’ve more or less taken it for 
granted, for it’s around us everywhere. Perhaps your pub- 
lication can do some awakening. 


In all fairness to your readers I think it would be 
wise to publish a more definite warning against the use 
of lead for art purposes, especially when in the hands of 
the average person. It is no joke to have offered a dan- 
gerous medium, with possible death from its use. 


Yours very truly, 


William M. Sough 
Norriton Square, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Munn's Answer 


To the Editor, Crart Horizons: 


I am truly sorry if I have caused you an embarrass- 
ment by failing to stress more strongly the dangers of work- 
ing with lead. I feel that I did make it quite clear that 
there was danger in the use of lead. I did not go into all 
of the symptoms of lead poisoning but I did stress the 
precautions which should be followed in using it. It seems 
to me that is more constructive information. 


Because there is danger involved in so much that a 
craftsman does he must always be alert. There is danger 
in the use and in the abuse of both materials and equip- 
ment used so that the craftsman must, from the beginning 
to the conclusion of his project, use the utmost intelligence 
at all times. He should recognize the dangers but fill his 
mind with the proper methods of dealing with these dan- 
gers. When using a sharp tool for wood carving he keeps 
in mind the fact that he must never place his hand or 
any part of his body in front of the tool but he does not 
think of the horrors which would be apparent if he were 
to cut off a finger or run the tool into his body. Every 
craftsman, or sportsman should recognize dangers and 
make them a part of his being but he must never let this 
recognition turn into fear for then he loses his efficiency 
and certainly his joy of performance. The craftsman who 
uses power tools must follow the safety rules for their use; 
the hunter must know all of the rules of safety and abide 
by them at all times; and the horseman must respect his 
horse and the dangers involved but he must not have fear. 


I have never seen anyone who has suffered from lead 
poisoning but I am sure it is not a thing to take lightly. 
I did respect the concern my friends had for me and 
took their advice and have had no ill effects from my 
experiences in using lead. 

Sincerely, 
Ann Leichliter Munn 
Ames, Iowa 
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AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’‘S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL NOTES 


The School for American Craftsmen 


By the time this issue appears the School will have 
been functioning in its new home at Alfred for a month 
after closing June 15 at Hanover. From June 15 to 
July 15 there were days of feverish packing, shipping, 
unpacking and placing of furniture and equipment. 
As this is being written no man knows the physical 
conditions under which the opening will take place. 
All that is known is that a spirit of friendliness and 
high resolve are helping to make all things easy. 

The School announces with pleasure the appoint- 
ment of Mr. E. Blanchard Brown as Director of De- 
sign. Mr. Brown comes to the School from the Rhode 
Island School of Design where he has been instructor 
of Foundation Design and of Professional Design for 
the past ten years. 

Mr. Brace, Mr. Phelan, Mr. Savage, Mr. Wood and 
Mrs. Caroe have moved with the School. Mrs. C. M. 
Mitchell, already living in Alfred and an accom- 
plished weaver, will teach weaving during the 
summer months. 

The Board of Directors for the School is at present 
incomplete, but to date the following have been 
appointed by the Alfred Trustees: Mr. William J. 
Barrett, Mr. William C. Cannon, Mr. B. Colwell 
Davie, Jr.. Mrs. George J. Openhym, Dr. J. Edward 
Walters, Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb. 


Library 


Our Library, small as it is, has proved useful to 
many craftsmen because it contains numerous books 
that are now out of print. Since these books cannot 
be secured elsewhere, our members have expressed 
satisfaction that they can borrow them from us. We 
plan in the near future to send to our members a 
complete listing of books in the library and from 
time to time, we will send out mimeographed supple- 
ments listing new additions. 

The outstanding acquisition in the library and our 
book of the month is AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF IRONWORK 
by Otto Hoever. This book is a classic in its field. It 
includes an historical introduction and 320 magnifi- 
cent plates showing examples of handwrought iron- 
work from the Middle Ages to the end of the 18th 
Century. 

As the author states in his introduction “ironwork 
translates into material many artistic conceptions and 
reflects the art of various style epochs.” The iron- 
worker has brought to his craft the dynamic charac- 
teristics of Gothic ornament, the calligraphic flour- 
ishes of the Renaissance, the exuberance of the 
Rococo style, and the stateliness of classicism. 


OF THE EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE 
COUNCILS AND OF THE AFFILIATED GROUPS 


. 


Not only the metalworker but all students of de- 
sign will find here stimulating material relating to the 
treatment of form, texture, and pattern. The photo- 
graphs which are of rare quality, will provide a fas- 
cinating and unusual source of study. The field cov- 
ered may be limited to a small segment of art history 
but the implications for the imaginative student of 
design are manifold. The book is published by Ernest 
Benn Limited, London, 1927. Price. $17.50. 

Recently acquired for the library is ART FOR 
YOUNG AMERICA by Nicholas, Trilling, Lee, and 
Stephan, published by the Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Illinois. The book is not designed only for pupils 
with special talent, but aims to aid every school 
child. It offers a broad course in art which meets the 
needs of the present day. Price $2.60. 


Membership Privileges Enlarged 


Beginning with October rst, a new service to mem- 
bers will be inaugurated. Members wishing to hold 
small meetings of ten to thirty people in the gallery 
at America House will be able to do so at a cost of 
$15.00 per evening or $10.00 if the meeting is held 
from 5:30 to 7:00 o'clock. This charge will cover 
chairs, light, door service and help in serving any 
refreshments desired. If the host wishes help in plan- 
ning his program this will be included for the same 
charge. For information on this new service write or 
telephone Miss Elizabeth Washburn, Plaza 3-9094. 
The address of course, is 485 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

Our recent exhibitions have been given special 
mention in the preceding pages. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL NEWS 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council was held 
on Thursday, May 16, at 11:30 at 40 East 36th 
Street, New York City. Lunch was served there 
through the courtesy of Mr. William Church Osborn 
to thirty guests representing the Directors, sixteen 
handcraft groups and several others from whom 
proxies were received. Reports were accepted on 
America House and Crart Horizons. The decision 
to increase the subscription rate was unanimous and 
is discussed on the editorial page of this issue 

The following Directors were elected to serve for 
three years: Mr. Allen Eaton, Miss Dorothy Shaver, 
Miss Mary Vail Andress, Mrs. John W. Castles, Jr., 
and Mrs. Dorothy Liebes. 

Lunch was followed by a three hour round table 
discussion, a resume of which the members present 
asked be substituted in the August issue for the 
usual reports on the activities of Affiliated Groups. 
This follows on the next page. 
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Education Around 


Wes TWENTY or more people discuss such a sub- 
ject as the “Education of the Craftsman” what 
happens? Nothing, perhaps, which can be pointed to 
as a definite achievement. Yet, if those twenty or 
more people leave the room, after almost three hours 
of discussion, with a personal feeling of intellectual 
stimulation, surely something has been stirred, waves 
have been set in motion, which will reach a distant 
shore and a happy landing. 

The round table discussion following the Annual 
Meeting and luncheon of the American Craftsmen’s 
Cooperative Council on May 1 held a quality of sin- 
cerity and truth-seeking which was a source of real 
satisfaction. It was led by Mrs. Webb most ably 
assisted by Mr. Allen Eaton and Mr. Ralph M. Pear- 
son with all those present bringing their experience 
to bear on each point discussed. At the outset we 
must admit that no text book directions were arrived 
at by which a craftsman could be taught. Rather 
were broad principles clarified from which teaching 
practices might evolve. 

The article under Delvings in Design by Miss De- 
wees Cochran, who, unfortunately, was unable to 
attend the meeting, pictures the teaching methods 
developed by one individual, and we recommend it 
to our readers as an interesting supplement to this 
article. 

In order to clarify the area of discussion, the group 
accepted the following statement which seems per- 
haps bromidic in the light of present day thought, 
but which must never be forgotten. This was that: 
The Hand Arts are not in a class by themselves but 
are part of all the Arts, and in consequence depend 
for their success on creative design. The fundamental 
problem then for craftsmen is not one of developing 
techniques, but of developing design understanding. 

Furthermore, it was agreed that nothing in good 
creative designing is incompatible with the ultimate 
commercial disposal of an object, for the public not 
only likes but demands a good product and responds 
amazingly to good creative design. True craftsman- 
ship design must be pointed towards use of the ob- 
ject made, but this only adds the element of func- 
tionalism to those of form, line, texture and color. It 
does not demand compromise with the essentials, nor 
with standards of production which must be 
maintained. 

Certain broad questions were discussed which cen- 
tered around the certainty that no creative work is 
ever really bad, and that the fact that the Arts are 
the flowering of life is mankind’s justification for all 
creative endeavor. It was emphasized that Art brings 
true life to the individual, giving him contentment 
and a humane and sound sense of values so long as 
he expresses himself and finds pleasure in his work, 
uninfluenced by academic or commercial conceptions. 

Without doubt, such aesthetic expression needs 
guidance, and in answer to the question, “How can a 
professional attitude toward work be developed?” it 
was suggested that a professional attitude is mani- 
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the Table 


fested through a disciplined approach, respect for 
work for work’s sake and reverence for the undertak- 
ing, whatever it might be. A critical attitude is a 
necessary corollary to these other attributes, as well 
as complete integrity of purpose. Standards of pro- 
duction must never be compromised but maintained 
in all endeavor from the making of a pot-holder to 
the finest ceramics. The development of such integ- 
rity is an important part of the education of 4 
craftsman. 

Among other definitions of a craft one was ad- 
vanced as “Something done for pleasure.” This de- 
veloped a brief discussion of the effect of all the folk 
arts on American work (considering these as essen- 
tially a pleasure outlet of primitive peoples). This led 
to the unusual statement that Americans, when turn- 
ing to the Arts, tend to become primitive, perhaps 
owing to the fact that though they may be highly 
skilled as technicians, they are no more developed 
in the Arts than are many primitive peoples. 

The discussion then veered to general advice to 
craft teachers. They were urged to remember that in 
educating the craftsman there are certain human 
elements which invariably become highlighted and 
that the effect on the individual himself must always 
be considered. The teacher must know if the pupil 
likes what he is doing and just what it means to him 
personally. Such thoughts led to the immediate con- 
clusion that one of the first things a teacher must do 
is to release feeling within the student, to draw him 
out of himself into a creative being. One step in this 
is to find out what the pupil is trying to do and then 
help him to do it. In this way a teacher can share in 
the development of the individual, can train him in 
the ability to be independently self-critical and thus 
carry out an idea in a way of fine craftsmanship. A 
teacher must always remember that the value of the 
aesthetic experience is that it enriches life through the 
creation of something new from the raw materials 
at hand. 

It was conceded that some people are not creative 
but happy as artisans following the designs of others. 
Then there are the “Folk Artists,” or primitives, men- 
tioned above, the “antimacassar” type and the sophis- 
ticated moderns. All education of craftsmen must 
take these varying types into consideration and 
through proper direction lead them into successful 
production. To achieve this, the problems met will 
vary with every type of person and need. 

A brief time was spent discussing the effect of ma- 
terials on the individuals who seem to vary consid- 
erably in their reactions to varying materials. 

Towards the end of the discussion the Reverend 
J. Lynwood Smith of Shelburne, Vermont, described 
the starting and aims of the Shelburne Craft School 
and offered it for consideration as a community 
teaching pattern in the crafts. In an old, remodeled 
building equipped to date only with good woodwork- 
ing tools, but ultimately, to include weaving and 
metalwork equipment, the whole community, adult 











and young alike, may work independently or under 
supervision; with production, as well as recreation 
and knowledge the ultimate aim. 

In summing up the discussion, certain points at- 
tained importance. Education in the Hand Arts, as 
in all other Arts, should bring out the individual’s 
own gifts, it should draw out the best within a person 
rather than impose something from without. “An 
Art should develop the Artist,” and through study 
will come the ability to see and criticize. A book, 
“The Art of Seeing,” by Charles Woodbury and Eliz- 
abeth Perkins was recommended. Ideas will come 
from the full mastery of techniques and the needed 
balance between feeling and intellect will slowly 
emerge. The great teacher does not give, but develops 
through guidance to knowledge the powers lying dor- 
mant within the individual. 


LAST MINUTE NEWS 


Though no regular group news was contemplated 
in this issue, a routine news reminder was sent out 
inadvertently. A few groups, whose representatives 
had not attended the Annual Meeting, responded and 
we present a brief resume of their activities in token 
of our appreciation of their answers. 

CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD announces 
their Annual Meeting was held on June 13 at the 
“Center” and was enthusiastically attended by a large 
group. The following officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. Percy Decker; Assistant President, Mrs. San- 
ford Eastgate; Vice Presidents, Mrs. William McVey. 
Mrs. Clarence Howland, Mrs. F. Allen Sisco, Mrs. J. 
Clark Reed; Secretary, Miss Edith M. Luce; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Andrew Hansen. Committee reports were 
interesting and enlightening and proved that the ac- 
tivities of the Guild were increasing in effectiveness. 
Great regrets were expressed that Mrs. Lawrence, art 
teacher in the local grade schools, was leaving Catskill 
as her help in Guild activities has been invaluable. 
Plans were made for interesting new members and 
recent gifts announced. Mrs. Eastgate reported on 
the Annual Meeting of the American Craftsmen’s 
Cooperative Council and subscriptions were taken for 
“CRAFT Horizons” under the new plan. It was inter- 
esting to note that most families considered the maga- 
zine indispensable. 

THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS GUILD 
closed its winter’s work with a pot-luck luncheon 
June 12 at which a fall sale was planned. Mrs. Nellie 
Sargent Johnson, Director of the Guild, met on June 
25 with an enthusiastic group of associate members 
in Cleveland, Ohio, where “Design and its relation to 
Weaving Techniques” was discussed and examples of 
simple textiles and Peruvian Mummy Cloths were 
shown. Mrs. Johnson also explained the new six har- 
ness folding loom which she designed for Sears 
Roebuck Co. 

THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT AS- 
SOCIATION reports summer finds its members re- 
covering from the strenuous efforts of sponsoring the 
second exhibition and sale of the Massachusetts 
Association of Handicraft Groups which was held 











Section of exhibit described in notes from the Hamp- 
shire Hills Handicraft Association. 


June 7, 8 and g in the gymnasium of Smith’s Voca- 
tional School. Though the financial results were small, 
all expenses and a little over were met. Attendance 
was very large and enthusiasm for the lovely displays 
great. There were always four to six persons demon- 
strating their crafts and these were constantly sur- 
rounded by interested spectators. There were educa- 
tional exhibits demonstrating Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow. In the last group was work from various 
Schools, Smith College and America House. The 
value of such an exhibit continues for beyond the 
actual dates, the greatest value coming from the fact 
that an increasingly large public becomes acquainted 
with the craft movement and its many ramifications. 

THE LEAGUE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE ARTS 
& CRAFTS REPORTS WITH SORROW THE 
SUDDEN DEATH OF THEIR PRESIDENT, 
DEAN ROBERT STRONG. DEAN STRONG WAS 
A MAN BELOVED BY ALL WHO KNEW HIM, 
WISE, AND COMMANDING INSTANT RE- 
SPECT. HIS INTEREST IN CRAFTMANSHIP 
WAS REAL AND HIS DEATH WILL CAUSE A 
WIDE GAP IN THE RANKS OF THOSE DE- 
VOTED TO THE HAND ARTS. 

The entire efforts of the League are at present cen- 
tered on the annual Fair which takes place in the 
new Craft Center, Franconia Notch, July 24 to 27. Co- 
incident with the opening of the Fair, the first meet- 
ing of an Educational Committee named by Mr. 
George McGarvey of the U. S. Office of Education will 
be held with representatives from the Departments of 
Education of New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Vermont and New Hampshire present. 

The league is also proud to announce that the 
Pettee medal for outstanding service to the State was 
awarded to the League founder and first president, 
Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge. 

MINUTE MAN CRAFTS held their annual meet- 
ing May 23 at Concord, Mass. In former years annua! 
meetings were held in February. The by-laws were 
changed so that this important meeting could be held 
in May, which proved to be a much more favorable 
season of the year. The following officers were elected: 
President, Henry Eastman; Vice-President, Mrs. Pris- 
cilla Lowry; Secretary, Mrs. Irene Hoyte; Treasurer, 
Thornton C. Hall; Auditor, Carl Bryant; Bulletin 
Editor, Miss Lillian Sargent. With the close of the 
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war, there has been a distinct revival of interest in 
craft exhibits and sales. Minute Man Crafts, through 
its affiliation with the Massachusetts Association of 
Handcraft Groups, has played its part in this devel- 
opment. The Executive Board which is an active part 
of Minute Man Crafts is planning future fairs and the 
possible establishment of new retail outlets. The new 
President and Vice-President have been members of 
the organization since its very beginning and it ap- 
pears that 1946 and 47 will show advancement, not 
only of this particular group, but of the craft move- 
ment as a whole. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN 
reports there will be no further meetings until the fall 
but the most interesting plans are being laid for next 
winter’s season. Their President, Mrs. Ada Husted- 
Andersen, is spending the summer in Denmark and 
all look forward to her report of conditions there 
which will be given on her return. 


THE VERMONT GUILD OF OLD TIME 
CRAFTS AND INDUSTRIES at Weston, Vermont, 
is again really active. A new hand-weaving project is 
under the direction of David Seeley, war veteran, and 
as a result of the invitation in the last issue of “CRaFt 
Horizons” several persons interested in weaving for 
a living have come to Weston. There is still room for 
others. As the Guild acts as sales agent for all pro- 
duction, the weavers need only weave and do not 
have to worry about anything but their output. It is 
hoped that further craftsmen skilled in metals and 
pottery will also join the group at Weston. 





If Only Craftsmen Wouldn't 


(Continued from Page 13) 


is my trademark. I launched rose-patterned chintz, 
rhododendron leaves in place of flowers, mirrors, 
striped wall papers, touches of bright Irish green. 
I started using these in houses I decorated, and im- 
mediately the vogue for these sprang up. Why? Be- 
cause people, whether they know it or not, are 
starved for color. 


Why then do craftsmen turn out so many things 
in drab tans, disappointed browns and jaundiced 
greens? However well designed these things may be, 
they do not fit into the rooms people want to live in. 
Take such a simple thing as a work bag to hang in 
a living room. I can think of a bag made of crewel 
work in bright colors on white linen and lined with 
apple green satin. Almost any decorator would 
pounce gratefully upon a bag like that. Why not 
tempt us with a work bag of painted silk lined with 
shocking pink? 


Not long ago a craftsman brought me some chair 
seats made of many small, diamond-shaped pieces 
of leather in combinations of two colors. They were 
like a Harlequin costume—gay, provocative, novel 
and eminently practical. I was delighted to order a 
number of them for a job I was then working on. It 
didn’t take me three minutes to make up my mind 
about them. ' 
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There are not too many things being made today 
by craftsmen; there are too few. This slump is turn- 
ing many potential customers toward machine-made 
products, or is turning them into craftsmen them- 
selves. | 

If only craftsmen would turn out some things 
with style they would be well on the road to success. 


What Does the Home Owner 
Want? 


(Continued from Page 9) 





of producing what is beautiful, still for the sake of 
his,own future he must go on striving to create excit- 
ing new forms of good design. And, this I maintain, 
these will sell; if not in large quantity, at least to 
home-owners who have discrimination and good taste 
and who are eager to have beautiful and useful things 
in their homes. We may condemn the general level of 
taste in our country, but it is my conviction that 
there are some of us who will support the earnest and 
inspired craftsman in his efforts to create more unique 
beauty. This should be his goal if his product is to 
excell and be in demand in our highly commercial- 
ized world. 





Technics and Techniques in 
Weaving 


(Continued from Page 23) 


bining it is not only the separate textures to be con- 
sidered: the contrasts between them must be thought 
of in their selection. Textures should be selected to 
produce a rythmic progression of contracts. This can 
have any degree of contrast too; from very dull to 
very bright, or perhaps just from semi-dull to semi- 
bright. The yarns at hand will dictate the contrasts 
employable. 

The last element to add is color. The technics of 
color and weaving must be experienced, be seen, 
rather than talked about. Color in weaving has hardly 
been touched. When a fabric’s color comes through 
the small units of the individual threads involved, 
think what richness can be obtained through the 
variation of them. Why have a warp blue? Why not 
three or four blues closely related so as to produce 
a lively effect for the entertainment of the eye. Even 
though the threads are the same texture they can be 
different closely related colors. Color experiments 
should first be done in tabby only, either with one 
texture or two or three. Choose a dominant effect de- 
sired, such as blue, yellow-green, a red, and do not 
introduce contrasts at all. With the bright red, for 
instance, try a magenta red and an orange red. Watch 
the life grow in the fabric as it enlarges. 

So out of a pursuing and creative approach to the 
technics of weaving, rather than the techniques and 
technicalities, the weaver will gain knowedge of prin- 
ciple rather than of specifics. This approach must be 
used if the art itself is to remain active in modern 
times. Otherwise it will soon become devoted only to 
historical reconstruction. 

















A New Craft Book on 
How to Make Candles 


Lily CANDLEMAKING 


WWidsw Wi Meek: By WILLIAM W. KLENKE 
Sa ~ 
A wonderful but almost for- 
With 62 helpful draw- gotten craft revived by one of 
=e ane photographs. America’s most successful 
oth, $2.00 : 
craftsmen — writers. Every de- 
tail of securing and mixing 
waxes, coloring, and scent-producing elements dis- 
cussed and illustrated with photographs and draw- 
ings. Besides how to make the loveliest tapers that 
burn longer and with less dripping than the commer- 
cial type, includes making of ornamental and curio 
candles cast with a mold. Full coverage of equipment 
and other essentials. Unusually interesting and 
attractive. 


Other Popular Craft Books 


Rugmaking Craft—Allen $2.00 
Creative Crafts in Wood—Dank 3.00 
Applied Leathercraft—Groneman , 3.00 
Modern Metalcraft—Feirer 3.56 


Order Yours Today! 
Note: Our special circular ‘Books on the Creofts,"" describing 


more than eighty popular craft books, will be sent free on 
request 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
121 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Ili. 











POTTERY GLAZES 


MAJOLICA 

VELLUM MATT 

MATT 

ENAMEL 

CRYSTALLINE 

CRACKLE 

SPECIAL LOW-FIRE 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS 

AND TRANSPARENT GLAZES 
CLAY BODIES AND SUPPLIES 


Wa . 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
















AN OLD SKILL 





A complete line of hand weav- 
ing yarns... Lily’s famous line 
of cotton yarns made from the 


a new wool yarn—in a wide 


HAND WEAVING... 
of artistic expression that is as en- 
tertaining as it is educational... 
teaching the coordination of phy- 
sical faculties, 
self-reliance and satisfaction that 


HAND WEAVING comes with creative skill. 
YARNS r 


With a Modern Appeal 


is a simple form 


as it builds the 





-<--: SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY re 
Lity MILLS Company, Dept.C, SHELBY, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘‘Practical Weaving Suggestions.”’ 
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Exhibitions are an important part of the work of the Council. 
















EDUCATION IN DESIGN, TECHNIQUES AND PRODUCTION ARE THE 

ESSENCE OF SUCCESSFUL CRAFTSMANSHIP. THE AMERICAN CRAFTS 

MEN'S EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC., IS DEDICATED TO DEVELOP 

ING THESE ENDS. CONTRIBUTIONS AND MEMBERSHIPS MAKE SUCH 
WORK POSSIBLE. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMENS EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


| wish to join the AMERICAN CRAFTSMENS EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL as an 


Annual Member $ 5.00 Associate Member 25.00 
Sustaining Member 10.00 Patron 

Name 

Address 


All memberships entitle members to one year's subscription to CRAFT HORIZONS 
(4 issues) 


Contributions and Memberships are exempt from Federal and State Tax. 












